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THE CAPE FEAR AND YADKIN VALLEY RAILWAY 


By Roianp B. EUTSLER 


Transportation problems early received attention in North Caro- 
lina. Leaders throughout the State advocated the building of roads 
and the improvement and canalization of internal waterways. Atten- 
tion was focused on east and west transportation as early as 1762. 
In that year, the town of Campbellton, now Fayetteville, at the head 
of navigation on the Cape Fear River was chartered, and roads were 
constructed westward in an endeavor to gather in the products which 
had formerly been moving southward to Charleston over the natural 
water routes provided by the Yadkin, Pee Dee, and Catawba rivers.* 

The natural situation in the State is unfavorable to commerce— 
of its six principal rivers, two flow through South Carolina, three 
empty into shallow sounds, and one only, the Cape Fear, empties 
directly into the ocean. The result of this situation was that there 
were few markets of importance within the boundaries of the State, 
its imports and exports moving by way of Charleston, in South Caro- 
lina, and Petersburg and Norfolk, in Virginia.” 

Constructive work on internal improvements was not begun until 
1815,° although Governor Alexander made definite recommen- 
dations for the undertaking of internal improvement projects as early 
as 1806. The stimulus and incentive for actual developments came 
from the unceasing efforts of Archibald D. Murphey. Murphey was 
appointed chairman of the Committee on Islands and Navigation 


provided for by legislative enactment in 1815. His grasp of the 


significance of transportation problems in their relation to the 


1Connor, R. D. W., History of North Carolina, Vol. I., pp. 246-248. 

*Murphey, A. D., Memoir on Internal Improvement, 1819. Found in Hoyt, W. H., 
Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, Vol. II, pp. 105-150. 

* Dozier, H. D., A History of the Atlantic Coast Line Railway; p. 51. 

*Governor’s Message, House Journal, Nov. 19, 1806. 
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economic development of the whole State is clearly brought out in 
his reports and memorials to the General Assembly. Murphey’s 
plans for internal improvement projects were divided into three 
parts: “The first respects the improvements of the Roanoke and 
forming an outlet to the waters of the Albemarle; the second, the 
connecting of the waters of the Yadkin and Catawba with those 
of the Cape Fear; and the third, the improvement of the Tar and 
Neuse rivers, and the inlet at Ocracoke.” These three views have 
as their objects, “first, the directing of the whole trade of North 
Carolina into three channels, each having an outlet in the State, 
thereby securing the growth of our commercial towns; and secondly, 
extending the convenience of inland navigation to every part of the 
State, thereby increasing the value of lands and encouraging industry 
and enterprise among all classes in the community.”* 

The significance and importance of these projects, had they been 
fully carried out, could hardly be over-estimated. The General 
Assembly, however, granted only $100,000 up to 1821, and up to 
1835, the beginning of the railroad era, the total funds granted 
amounted to only $219,576.° 

Interest in railway development was stimulated by the appearance 
in 1828 of a series of articles entitled, The Numbers of Carleton, 
written by Dr. Joseph Caldwell, then president of the University 
of North Carolina. This series of articles set forth the advantages 
of rail over canal and river transportation and advocated the building 
of a railway system which would link up the important rivers of the 
State. 

The early railroads in North Carolina naturally followed the 
course of existing trade routes, supplementing and extending the 
existing facilities. The State assumed an important role in assist- 
ing in the construction and extension of these railroads. It pur- 
chased stock, endorsed bonds, and exchanged State bonds for individ- 
ual railway company bonds in order to help finance construction. 
These various roads now form important links in the trunk line car- 
riers operating in and through North Carolina. The Raleigh and 
Gaston Railway Company, chartered in 1835, opened its road to 
Gaston, on the Roanoke River, in 1844, and completed an extension 
6 Murphey’s Report to the Legislature of North Carolina on Inland Navigation, December, 


1816. Found in Hoyt, W. H., Papers of A. D. Murphey, Vol. II, pp. 33-48, 
* Dozier, H. D., A History of the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, p. 51. 
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to Weldon in 1852. It made northern connection over the reorganized 
system of the old Portsmouth and Roanoke Company. Both these 
roads are important links in the Seaboard Air Line System. The 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad Company completed connection 
in 1840 and was at that time the longest railroad in the world. I¢ 
is now the main North Carolina artery of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway. The North Carolina Railroad, running from Goldsboro 
to Charlotte, was financed by State ownership of capital stock. The 
properties of the company are now operated by the Southern Rail- 
way under a leasehold. To link up with the North Carolina Railroad, 
the State assisted in the construction of the Western and North Caro- 
lina Railroad from Salisbury to the Tennessee state line by way of 
Asheville. The properties of this road were sold to W. J. Best and 
associates in 1880. It is now leased by the Southern and is a part 
of the Southern’s route, over its own rails, into the Ohio River 
Valley and the Middle West. The Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway Company was chartered to give the North Carolina Rail- 
road an outlet to the ocean. It was begun in 1856 and completed 
to Beaufort in 1859. It is now leased and operated by the Norfolk- 
Southern Railway Company. The Carolina Central, chartered in 
1873, took over the unfinished properties of the bankrupt Wilming- 
ton, Charlotte and Rutherford Railroad and completed them into 
Shelby in 1874. This road is now a part of the Seaboard Air Line.’ 

The trend of the development of these early North Carolina rail- 
ways clearly indicates two results: first, that the original network 
covered the important marketing channels within the boundaries of 
the State; and second, that the era of formation of roads into trunk 
line systems linked up each of these roads with a predominantly 
north and south carrier. 

The Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway was another distinct 
effort to effect east and west connection across North Carolina. The 
plans for this system grew out of the early efforts to connect navigable 
waters with interior agricultural regions. In 1815 a project to 
connect the Cape Fear with the Yadkin River by canal was favorably 
reported to the General Assembly. Actual construction was under- 
taken but the obstacles encountered proved insurmountable and the 

‘For details of State aid and dates of construction of these several roads, see Eutsler, 


R. B., A History of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway, ch. I, on file in the Library 
of the University of North Carolina. 
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road had to be abandoned.® The idea of the connection was revived 
in 1832 by the incorporation of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Railroad 
Company for the purpose of connecting the Cape Fear, Yadkin, and 
Catawba rivers by rail or by rail and canal.® Ground was broken 
for the building of this project, but it, too, met with difficulties and 
had to be abandoned.’® The failure of these several efforts, want 
of familiarity with railroad work, and the natural skepticism of a 
sparse population to invest in a doubtful project resulted in the 
cessation of endeavors to connect the Cape Fear with the Yadkin. 
It was not until many years later that it was again planned. 

The Western Railroad, which later became the Cape Fear and 
Yadkin Valley, was chartered on February 14, 1852, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a railroad from some point on the Cape Fear 
River, at or near Fayetteville, to the coal regions of Moore and 
Chatham counties. It was not planned, at first, for this road to 
form the east and west connection which had been advocated by 
leaders throughout the State, but rather to provide an outlet for 
the mineral deposits of the lower Deep River section. 

The road early met with obstacles. Stock subscriptions were 
obtained with difficulty so that it was necessary to appeal to towns 
and counties along the line of the road in order to finance the early 
construction.” But even this aid, which amounted to $200,000, 
subscribed by Cumberland County and by Fayetteville, proved in- 
sufficient to complete the road into the coal fields. Of the total 
distance of forty-three miles, only eleven miles were completed by 
1858.%* The road next turned to the General Assembly for aid,"* 
receiving therefrom material aid in the form of an exchange of 
$400,000 of State coupon bonds for an equal amount of Western 
Railway Company bonds.** Two years later, in 1861, another ex- 
change of $600,000 in bonds was authorized. This latter exchange 
was made for the purpose of assisting an extension to the North 
Carolina Railroad.” 


8 Descriptive Gazette of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway, 1889, p. 9. 

® Chapter 50, Private Laws of North Carolina, Jan. 15, 1832. 

1 Descriptive Gazette of the CF & YV Ry. 1889, p. 9. 

“1 Chapter 147, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 24, 1852. 

12 Under authority of a charter amendment, ch. 71, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 3, 
1857. 

18 Chief Engineer’s Report, Minutes of Stock. Meeting, 1858. 

%4The General Assembly had been pursuing a policy of assisting in railroad con- 
struction. It loaned money to various roads, bought stock from others, and exchanged 
bonds for the various company bonds. 

% Ch. 164, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 7, 1859 

%® Chapter 137, Private Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 16, 1861. 
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The rebuilding of railways and the extension and completion of 
systems was an important part of the reconstruction policy of North 
Carolina. The Civil War brought out the need of extensive trans- 
portation facilities."* Steps were taken to better the credit conditions 
of the several roads within the State. In the case of the Western 
Railway, this was the cancellation of the mortgage held by the State, 
effected by an exchange of the bonds held by the State for capital 
stock in the company.”® 

The “carpet-bag rule,” lasting from 1867 to 1875, continued the 
policy of issuing bonds and buying stock to help the railroads. These 
issues, however, were accompanied by graft and very little aid was 
secured by the railroads.’ The Western Railway actually met with 
a loss, when, through an exchange, it received $500,000 in bonds of 
the Wilmington, Charlotte, and Rutherford Railroad Company which 
became worthless when that company went into bankruptcy.’® 

Very little additional construction had been made during this 
period, though the leaders of the project constantly endeavored to 
push construction through to a connection with the North Carolina 
Railroad in Greensboro. Efforts, however, were retarded by the litiga- 
tion over bond issues in which the company was involved. But during 
this period plans began to be formulated for an extension from 
Fayetteville to South Carolina and from Greensboro into the valley 
of the upper Yadkin. These plans took material form when the 
extensions were authorized by the General Assembly.” 

A new phase of the State’s interest in the Western Railroad was 
manifested when the General Assembly passed an act permitting and 
authorizing the working of convicts in the construction of the road.** 
The use of these convicts greatly facilitated future construction. 

The next move on the part of the Western Railroad looked toward 
completing the road into the valley of the upper Yadkin. Nego- 
tiations were made with the Mount Airy and Central Railroad Com- 
pany, which had been chartered to build a railroad from Mount Airy 
to some point on the North Carolina Railroad.** The result of this 
move was that a consolidation of the two roads was arranged, this 
"3 Hamilton, — utes g By ie = ee Carolina since 1860, p. 119. 

"Sees facets wt 

» Oh. 88, Laws of North Carolina, Jan. 10, 187i, 


™ Ch. 127, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 27, 1877. 
2Ch. 118, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 27, 1871. 
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action being immediately approved by the Board of Directors of the 
Western Railroad on the grounds that such a consolidation would 
restore “old lines of trade and social intercourse and rebuild home 
markets.” 

On the 25th of February, 1879, the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
Railway Company came into existence. The legislative enactment 
which granted the Western Railroad authority to absorb the Mount 
Airy and Central also gave it authority to change its name.** 

The outlook for the new company was good. Capital stock was 
scaled down fifty per cent in value and the floating debt of the com- 
pany was paid off with funds derived from the sale of $50,000 worth 
of bonds; this move clearing the way for a new bond issue. Only 
forty-five miles, from Fayetteville to Gulf, were completed at this 
date, but construction was immediately pushed forward. Grading 
into Greensboro was completed in 1880 and negotiations were under 
way to start work on the extension northwest of Greensboro and 
south of Fayetteville.” 

There were, however, important events before the stockholders 
convened for their annual meeting in April of 1882. A quotation 
from President Gray’s report adequately explains them and points 
out their significance : 


It will be remembered that in our last annual report, we presented you 
the flattering prospect of the early completion of your road to Greensboro. 
Our bonds sold and forwarded to London for delivery. The iron bought and in 
the course of shipment to the port of Wilmington, and all the preparations 
for laying the track going rapidly forward. The outlook was altogether 
satisfactory and cheering, and we felt that we had at last emerged from 
the clouds of darkness which had so long over-shadowed our cherished 
enterprise, and that we were surely nearing the consummation of our long 
deferred hopes—when, without a note of warning or a suggestion of dis- 
satisfaction, or assigning any sufficient reason for their action, and after 
the delivery of more than half the rails at Wilmington the parties who 
had contracted for the purchase of our bonds failed to meet their obliga- 
tions to the iron men and left us to stand helplessly by and see our rails 
resold to another road. 

This unexpected turn in our affairs swept away all possibilities of ex- 
tending the track beyond its present terminus at Gulf within the year, 
and carried with it our plans for the simultaneous construction of the 
Shoe Heel branch. 


%3 Resolution, Board of Directors of Western Railroad Co., Printed in Minutes of 
Stockholders’ Meeting for 1878. 

*%Ch. 67, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 25, 1879. 

Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1880. 
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While we were casting about and devising plans to repair the damage 
sustained by the miscarriage of our contracts in London, a _ gentle- 
man claiming to represent an association of New York capitalists, 
and bringing letters from parties well known and of the highest 
respectability, submitted to Governor Jarvis a proposition for the 
purchase of the State’s stock in the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
Railway, with a view of making it a part of the great trunk line from 
Cincinnati to Wilmington. The magnificence of the scheme, the incalcu- 
lable benefits to accrue to North Carolina in the development of her varied 
resources, by opening up a great highway for three hundred miles across 
her territory, from her northwestern boundary to the port of Wilmington, 
bringing her in direct communication with the great valleys of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi and giving to our own Atlantic seaports the advantage 
of one hundred miles in distance over all competitors for the export trade 
of the vast grain and meat marts of the west, opening up to view the 
possibility of a grander stride in material progress than we had even dared 
hope for in the life of the present generation. . . Every encouragement was 
given to go forward with the enterprise, and every assurance of the hearty 
coéperation of our State authorities and of the people of North Carolina. 
A contract was drawn up between the State Commissioners and the New 
York and Southern Railroad and Telegraph Construction Company, but the 
latter failed to pay over the purchase price within the specified time, and 
so by its own terms, the contract became null and void.” 


The failure of the English firm to take over the bonds left the 
company in a precarious financial position.** The proposed purchase 
of the State’s stock resulted in disappointment to the renewed hopes 
of the company. At this juncture, however, overtures wére made 
by J. A. Gray, then president of the road, and a group of associates, 
looking to the purchase of the State’s stock in order that the road 
might be financed by a syndicate of interested individuals. These 
negotiations culminated in an act of the General Assembly authoriz- 
ing the sale of the State’s stock in the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley. 
The terms of the sale provided that the North State Improvement 
Company* should make a cash payment of $55,000 for the stock 
owned by the State and the purchase, at par value plus accrued 
interest, of the $30,000 in bonds held by the State.*® This act further 
provided for bond issues by the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley; the 
State agreeing to accept bonds in payment for the convict labor fur- 
nished to the road, with the condition that the bonds so paid would 


* President's Report, Min. of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1882. 
s inutes of Stoekholders’ Meeting, 1882. 
7% J. A. Gray and associates became the incorporators of a company by this name 
(Plan. of incorporation of the North State Improvement Company, June 27, 1883.) 
2 Ch. 190, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 27, 1883. 
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be returned to the company if certain portions of the line were com- 
pleted by specified dates. Authority was also granted to construct 
a line of road into Wilmington. 

The State held 5,500 shares of stock of the Cape Fear and Yadkin 
Valley Railway which was carried on the books of the company at 
$550,000. The sale of this stock at $10 per share to a group of 
individuals closely connected with and interested in the Cape Fear 
and Yadkin Valley was due in part to a desire to have the project 
completed and in part to the State’s policy of liquidating its invest- 
ments in railroad stocks and bonds.*° 

The North State Improvement Company immediately started 
work on the construction of the road. It contracted to complete the 
road into Greensboro and from Fayetteville to the South Carolina 
line within a year. The Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley gave as con- 
sideration for this construction all forfeited capital stock, first 
mortgage bonds to the amount of $10,000 per mile of road, including 
all road already constructed as well as that to be constructed, second 
mortgage bonds to the amount of $5,000 per mile of road, and fifty 
shares of capital stock per mile of road constructed except that )ying 
between Greensboro and the South Carolina line.** 

When the North State Improvement Company came into posses- 
sion of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley in 1883, there were only 
forty-six and a half miles of road in operation, and this in poor 
condition and in need of extensive repairs.** The equipment of the 
company inventoried at three old and one new locomotive, four pas- 
senger coaches, two baggage, mail, and express cars, twelve flat cars, 
six box cars, and a little construction equipment.* 

Construction was rapidly pushed forward: Greensboro was 
reached early in 1884 and train service to that point started on March 
16th of the same year.** Bennettsville, S. C., was reached late 
in 1884, the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley chartering a subsidiary 
company, known as the South Carolina Pacific Railway, under the 
laws of South Carolina, to build that portion of the road lying in 


2 Governor Jarvis had inaugurated such a policy on the grounds that the energies 
of the State could be best directed to the extension and improvement of educational 
facilities and the development of natural resources. (See Connor, H. G., George Davis, 

. 34-36). 
”  Gonirnet between CF & YV Ry. and the North State Improvement Oo., June 27, 
1883; Min. of Stock. Meet., 1884. 

32 Stockholders’ Meeting of the North State Improvement Company, 1885. 

% Chief Engineer’s Report, Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1883. 

% Chief Engineer’s Report, Min. of Stock. Meet., 1884. 
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South Carolina.*° Construction northwest of Greensboro was being 


pushed forward. Grading to Mount Airy was completed in 1888 
and track had been laid as far as Walnut Cove.*® 

Meanwhile, plans for the extension from Fayetteville to Wilming- 
ton had been materializing.** Wilmington subscribed to 1,500 shares 
of stock on March 1, 1888. Following this, the Cape Fear and 
Yadkin Valley entered into another contract with the North State 
Improvement Company for the construction of the road to that 
point.*® 

Plans for an extension to and connection with roads running into 
the middle west had also been in the process of formulation. This 
extension was mentioned as one of the plans of the company in a 
Memorial which it presented to the General Assembly in 1877. In 
1888, President. Gray stated : 


Our Atlantic terminus now being fixed, it still remains to perfect our 
northwestern connections and our long cherished dreams of a grand trunk 
line from our own seaport at Wilmington, running diagonally across 
the State from southeast to northwest. to the great valley of the Mississippi 
will be realized.* 

The Norfolk and Western Railway, with which the Cape Fear 
and Yadkin Valley planned to connect in order to effect this com- 
munication into the middle west, considered the proposed connection 
as important and was anxious for its early completion.* 

Rails were laid into Mount Airy on May 16, 1889. Regular train 
service to that point was instituted on June eleventh.* 

The advent of the opening of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
into Wilmington on the seventeenth day of February, 1890, was 
heralded as an event of great importance. An excursion to Fayette- 
ville was given to the business men of Wilmington. The Wilmington 
Messenger published a special Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley edition 
in commemoration of the event. This issue carried news and feature 
articles about the whole territory served by the Cape Fear and Yadkin 
Valley and copies were distributed along the entire route. 


% Laws of South Carolina, act ratified Feb. 9, 1882. 
President's Report, Minutes of Stockholders’ Meet., 1884. 

% Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1888. 

** Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1886. 

38 Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1888. 

% Report of the president of the Norfolk and Western Railway, 1888, quoted by 
President of the CF & YV Ry. in his annual report for 1889. 

“ Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1889. 

“ Wilmington Messenger, March 22, 1889. 
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With the completion of the “Granite Branch” in July of 1890, 
the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley operated the following properties: 








Main Line, Wilmington to Mt. Airy...............ccccceceaee 248.26 mi. 
Bennettsville Branch, Fayetteville to Bennettsville, S. C....... 57.28 mi. 
Factory Branch, Climax to Ramseur............ccccccccccecs 18.74 mi. 
Madison Branch, Stokesdale to Madison.....................-. 11.39 mi. 
Granite Branch, Mt. Airy to Flat Rock................0cceeccee 2.02 mi. 
Furnace Branch, Greensboro to Proximity Mills................ 1.00 mi. 
a ee ES ak ak Sdn lea cle Ces Git.s emmbe ebbumeaiee wa 338.68 mi. 
ee en a band ak eGR aoe kk mabe bs ROWS 6666 se O08 26.17 mi. 

EE a ae rt ae ae er ae 364.85 mi. 


The Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway was the shortest line 
of railroad to the head of navigation for large portions of the middle 
and Piedmont sections of the State, extending into the State’s largest 
port; traversing from the coast to the mountains; crossing a great 
variety and diversity of soils; opening up mineral deposits from 
the marls of the east, through the iron and copper of the middle sec- 
tion, to the gypsum, salt, coal, and limestone of the west; connect- 
ing with three great drainage systems, the Cape Fear, the Yadkin, 
and the Dan, and making them tributaries of its current traffic; and 
crossing, at right angles, three great north and south railroad lines.** 

The company, operating the complete system, returned a net 
income for 1891. Losses were sustained in 1892 and 1893. As a 
direct result of the panic of 1893, the interest on its bonded indebted- 
ness was defaulted and the company was placed in the hands of a 
receiver on May 2, 1894.** 

Foreclosure proceedings were instituted in the United States 
Cireuit Court for the Eastern District of North Carolina by the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, of Baltimore, trustee under the 
first mortgage bonds of the company. John Gill of Baltimore was 
appointed receiver. The North State Improvement Company, which 
owned $1,608,000 worth of the capital stock and $1,848,000 in 
bonds of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley, was also named in the 
charges made. These foreclosure proceedings were consolidated and 
heard together.** 


«2 Descriptive Gazette of the CF & YV, 1889. 

43 Board of Railroad Commissioners’ Report, 1891-1894. 

4487 Federal Reporter 392; the bonds held by the North State Improvement Company 
were all second mortgage bonds. 
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Two bond committees were organized. The “New York Com- 
mittee” held a majority of the Series “A” bonds which were covered 
by a lien on the road from Bennettsville to Fayetteville and thence 
to Greensboro, 144 miles. The “Baltimore Committee” represented 
the holders of the series “B” bonds, covered by a lien from Greens- 
boro to Mount Airy, 71 miles, and the series “C” bonds, covered by 
a lien from Fayetteville to Wilmington, 81 miles.** 

The total amount of first mortgage bonds outstanding was 
$3,054,000.*° The amount of consolidated mortgage bonds, a second 
mortgage income bond, outstanding was $1,848,000; this entire issue 
being held by the North State Improvement Company.** 

George W. Baker, representing the New York Committee, and 
J. W. Middendorf, of the Baltimore Committee, presented to the 
court the question as to whether the road should be dismembered and 
sold by divisions or whether it should be sold and maintained as an 
entire system. The New York Committee favored the sale by 
division.** 

In two separate decisions, Judge Simonton, speaking for the 
court, stated that the properties should be sold, if possible, in their 
entirety.** The New York Committee appealed from the decisions 
of Judge Simonton. The United States Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
speaking through Judge Goff, reaffirmed the decisions of the lower 
court and stated: 


; A connected railroad, one of the length, character, and importance 
of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley. involving, as it does, large sums of 
money to its bondholders and to its stockholders, and in which the people 
of the State to which it owes its existence are so deeply interested, should, 
if at all practicable, be kept together as one system and sold as an entirety. 
The onus is on those who insist that it should be disrupted and sold in 
parcels to show the necessity for it and to make it clear to a court of 
equity that good conscience and fair dealing demand it. Have the appellants 
succeeded in doing this? Giving due consideration to the facts they have 
marshaled, and to the arguments submitted in support thereof, we are 
forced to answer the question propounded in the negative. In proceedings 
of this character, courts will, if at all practicable, regard the railroad as 
an entirety, will decree it to be sold as such, and will prevent its severance 
into parcels, even though it may be subject to partial mortgages.” 


#87 Federal Reporter 241. 
46 Board of Railway Commissioners Report, 1894. 
“787 Federal Reporter, 394; the Board of Railroad Commissioners’ Report for 1894 
gives | the amount of the Consolidated Mortgage outstanding as $1,868,700. 
82 Federal Reporter 344. 
os Federal Reporter 392. 
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Pursuant to the decree of the United States Court, the Master 
Commissioners sold, on December 29, 1898, at Fayetteville, N. C., 
the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway properties as an en- 
tirety. Harry Walters, B. F. Newcomer, Michael Jenkins, and War- 
ren G, Elliott, who were all officers of the Wilmington and Weldon 
Railroad, later the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, became the pur- 
chasers and joint tenants for the sum of $3,110,000. 

The complete properties were deeded to the Atlantic and Yadkin 
Railway Company which had been incorporated for the purpose of 
taking over the properties of the old Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
Railway.” 

Negotiations between the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad and 
the Southern Railway culminated in a transfer of the stock of the 
Atlantic and Yadkin to the Southern Railway. Following this, on 
May 13, 1899, the Southern sold back and conveyed to the Wil- 
mington and Weldon, whose name had been changed to the Atlantic 
Coast Line, that portion of the Atlantic and Yadkin lying east of 
Sanford, including the leasehold of the South Carolina Pacific Rail- 
way Company.” The Atlantic Coast Line immediately delivered 
$1,700,000 worth of its own “purchase-money” bonds to the Atlantic 
and Yadkin for that portion of the road resold to it. The Atlantic 
and Yadkin then issued, on May 15, 1899, $1,500,000 worth of 
bonds. These two issues, amounting to $3,200,000, were then de- 
livered to the original incorporators of the Atlantic and Yadkin 
and were used by them to make the payments due to the court for 
the original purchase.™ 

The Southern owns all the stock of the Atlantic and Yadkin except 
the directors’ qualifying shares. The officers and directors of the 
Atlantic and Yadkin, except for several local representatives, have 
been identical with those of the Southern. To all intents and pur- 
poses, the Atlantic and Yadkin is not, except in name, separated 
from the Southern system. The Southern operated this property 
until March, 1924, when it again went into the hands of receivers. 





5% Investigation by the N. C. Corporation Commission, 1913. 

51 Ch. 98, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 23, 1899. 

— by the N. O. Corporation Commission, 1913. 
id 
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A part of this time, from 1908 through 1916, the Atlantic and Yadkin 
was operated by the Southern under a lease. During the other 
intervening years, the company has nominally operated itself.** 

The details of the sale and division of the Cape Fear and Yadkin 
Valley were investigated by the North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission under authority of a joint resolution passed by the General 
Assembly on March 11, 1913. The essential facts brought out by 
this investigation were: The Wilmington and Weldon wanted to 
secure the Bennettsville Branch of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
since that branch was in the Wilmington and Weldon’s traffic ter- 
ritory. Difficulty was experienced, however, in obtaining the “A” 
series bonds whose lien covered this branch. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that the Southern already had control of a majority of these 
bonds, but was willing to join in with the Wilmington and Weldon. 
This move took place and it was agreed that the Wilmington and 
Weldon should buy it for joint account.*® 

Mr. Walters, an officer of the Wilmington and Weldon, attended 
the sale expecting to buy the road for $3,000,000 or less. The Bal- 
timore Committee raised the bid over this amount. Mr. Walters 
hesitated and then Mr. Spencer, president of the Southern, put in 
a bid which was quickly followed by a bid from Mr. Walters. A 
second bid by Mr. Spencer was followed by another bid on the part 
of Mr. Walters. Mr. Spencer then moved over and said, “For Joint 
Account.” Bidding ceased and the road was knocked down on Mr. 
Walters’s bid of $3,110,000.%* 

It was soon discovered that the mortgage issued by the Wilmington 
and Weldon had a clause stipulating that all property later acquired 
would be covered by the mortgage. This made it necessary to charter 
a new company to take over the properties of the old Cape Fear and 
Yadkin Valley. This will explain why the Atlantic and Yadkin 
was brought into existence. The idea of changing the name of the 
Wilmington and Weldon to the Atlantic Coast Line Railway of North 
Carolina and absorbing several connecting lines to formulate the 
whole into a trunk line, as had been done in Virginia, had been in 
the minds of the officers of the Wilmington and Weldon for some 
time. In the fall of 1898, the bill was prepared. It was submitted 





% Corporation Commission Reports 1900 ff. 
5 Joint Resolution No. 48, Session 1912-1918. 
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to the General Assembly and ratified February 24, 1899.°7 The 
Atlantic and Yadkin was not in the minds of the framers of this 
bill but it was seen that the Atlantic Coast Line, the new name 
of the Wilmington and Weldon, had authority to purchase it in 
whole or in part. Accordingly, an agreement was made with the 
Southern to divide the road physically at Sanford.** 

The Corporation Commission did not draw any conclusions from 
this investigation; their annual report merely stated the findings 
of fact. This investigation, together with the findings of fact and 
the matters of law, were, however, reported to the Governor and to 
the Attorney-General of the State. For some reason, suit was not 
instituted at this time. 

The State was not content, however, to let the matter go longer 
unquestioned. A joint resolution was passed during the 1922-23 
session of the General Assembly authorizing and directing the 
Attorney-General to institute proceedings to dissolve the alleged 
illegal dismemberment of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Rail- 
way in order that it might be restored as an east and west line.*® 

Complaint was instituted in the Wake Superior Court by James 
S. Manning, as Attorney-General of the State of North Carolina. 
The Atlantic Coast Line demurred to the allegations contained in 
the complaint. Judge H. A. Grady, presiding over the Court, sus- 
tained the demurrer on February 8, 1924, on the grounds that the 
charter provisions of both the Atlantic Coast Line and the Atlantic 
and Yadkin gave express authority to make such purchases. The 
case was carried to the Supreme Court of North Carolina which 
sustained the demurrer, rendering a decision on December 3, 1924, 
declaring that the sale and subsequent dismemberment of the Cape 
Fear and Yadkin Valley was legal.® 

The effect of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley, as an independent 
east and west railroad on the transportation situation in North Caro- 
lina, is entirely problematical. Indications are, however, that if 
the proposed connections with the Norfolk and Western had been 
made, “Virginia Cities Gateway” rates from the middle west would 
have been instituted at certain North Carolina points. This, in 





Ch. 105, Private Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 24, 1899. 
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fact, was proposed in 1892 when the Norfolk and Western bought 
the Roanoke and Southern, which runs from Roanoke to Winston- 
Salem and crosses the line of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley at 
Walnut Cove and at Madison. As the Richmond and Danville, now 
the Southern, would have been materially affected by the installation 
of these rates, it succeeded in having them canceled by giving to 
the Norfolk and Western favorable traffic concessions.“ 

The value and need of direct connections into the middle west 
are apparent. The State Ship and Water Transportation Commis- 
sion recommended, in 1924, the purchase of the old Cape Fear and 
Yadkin Valley, or the procurement of some other direct trunk line 
connections into the middle west. The special session of the General 
Assembly in August, 1924, which was convened for the purpose of 
considering the State’s transportation problems, provided for a 
commission to go into the feasibility and advisability of purchasing 
this road. As far as can be ascertained at this date, the Commission 
has been waiting on the recent decision of the Supreme Court and 
has done nothing since that opinion was rendered. 

The Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley, conceived of as a single 
system, was an important carrier. It was one of the largest inde- 
pendent carriers in the State and carried large volumes of freight 
in competition with the Coast Line and the Southern. It crosses, 
at right angles, three large north and south systems and has direct 
communication with the north and west. It serves an important 
section of North Carolina and should be an important transportation 


agency. 


© Investigation by N. C. Corporation Commission, 1913. 
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FORT LOUDOUN IN THE CHEROKEE WAR 1758-1761 
By P. M. HaMer 


At the outbreak of the French and Indian War in 1754, both the 
English and the French sought the friendship and aid of the Cherokee 
Indians. At first the Cherokee gave support to the English, a 
support, however, that was largely nominal, and repeatedly the 
English had occasion to fear that this tribe of Indians would be won 
over to the side of the French. It was to prevent the wavering 
Cherokee from yielding to the wishes of the French, to secure from 
them a more active aid to the English, and in response to repeated 
requests from many of the Indians themselves that a fort be built for 
their protection, that the South Carolinians in 1756 began the con- | 
struction of Fort Loudoun on the Little Tennessee River in the over- 
hill Cherokee country. With the completion of this fort by the 
early summer of 1757, it seemed that the English had won a com- 
plete victory. In securing this the superior ability of the English 
to furnish presents to the Cherokee also had great influence, for the 
Indian had come to consider as necessities as well as luxuries, many 
of the goods of the white man’s manufacture and was willing to 
exchange for them not only his skill as a hunter but his ability as 
a fighter. The garrison in Fort Loudoun, under the command of 
Captain Paul Demere after August, 1757, was on the friendliest 
terms with the natives. No longer fearful of attacks upon their 
towns by the French or the French Indians and bountifully supplied 
by Captain Demere with presents and rewards for scalps, the 
Cherokee went in considerable numbers to aid the Virginians against 
the French or in smaller war parties to attack the French or French 
Indians on the Ohio. For some months it seemed that any danger 
to the English from the Cherokee that in the past had threatened, 
had been removed. 

In the spring of 1758, however, difficulties arose that more than 
a year later culminated in war between the Cherokee and the English. 
Cherokee Indians on the march through Bedford and Halifax 
counties on the Virginia frontier took horses belonging to the white 





1 See M. Hamer, “Anglo-French —— in the Cherokee Country, 1754-1757,” in 
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settlers. The frontiersmen, seeking to recover their property, came 
into armed conflict with the Indians, and both whites and Indians 
were killed. Hostile feeling was aroused on both sides and other 
outbreaks of a similar character occurred. Virginia frontiersmen fell 
upon bands of Cherokee returning to their country, and in the course 
of the summer some thirty of the Indians were killed. Some of the 
Cherokee, though not many, went out to Virginia to seek revenge. 
Efforts were made, however, by both the Virginians and the leaders 
of the Cherokee to prevent the breaking out of a general war. The 
Virginia assembly repealed the act for the giving of rewards for 
Indian scalps, for fear that this was some encouragement to attacks 
on friendly Cherokee by unscrupulous whites. A petition from 
inhabitants of Bedford: County, asking that soldiers be stationed 
among them, and that they might “be at liberty to kill and destroy” 
Cherokee warriors engaged in plundering, was rejected by the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses. For the Indians, the warrior Woolinawah 
of Toquo, whose kinsman was among the slain, admitted that the 
Cherokee were the aggressors. The little Carpenter and Old Hop, 
influential chieftains of the overhill towns, cautioned their people 
against believing any ill of the whites, and disavowed for the whole 
nation the acts of individuals on the Virginia frontier.* Lyttelton 
offered to the relatives of the slain Indians presents “Sufficient to 
hide the bones of the dead Men and wipe away the Tears from the 
eyes of their friends.’* 

It seemed for a while that the difficulties had been accommodated. 
Upon the request of General Forbes many Cherokee, the Little Car- 
penter among them, joined the expedition that was marching in 
the fall of 1758 against Fort Duquesne. But these warriors were 
dissatisfied and were of little aid to Forbes. Passing through Vir- 
ginia they had narrowly escaped harm at the hands of the whites, 
and upon arrival at the English camp, General Forbes, so the Little 
Carpenter complained, had not furnished them “so much as with 
a little paint.” Accordingly, two days before the reduction of Fort 
Duquesne, the Little Carpenter and nine other Cherokee forsook 


2 Depositions taken in Halifax County, June 1, 1758, Lachlan Mackintosh to Lyttelton, 
Fort Prince George, June 5, 1758, George Turner to Lyttelton, July 2, 1758, S. C. Indian 
Book, 6:153-162, 152, 164; Old Hop and others to Lyttelton, July 28, 1758, the Little 
Carpenter to Lyttelton, July 29, 1758, Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Oct. 2, 1758, 
8. ©. Public Records, 28:86-87, 90-93, 79-83; Journals of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, 1758-1761, pp. 6, 8, 10. 

* Lyttelton to the headmen and * aapeeeen of the middle and lower settlements, Sept. 
26, 1758, 8. C. Pub. Rec., 28; 88-90 
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the expedition, but upon the order of General Forbes they were 
pursued and disarmed. In conference with Lieutenant Governor 
Fauquier of Virginia, however, all differences were adjusted. In 
April, 1759, after his return to his own country, the Little Carpenter 
accompanied by some ninety of his warriors came to Charleston, 
bringing as a present to the governor an enemy scalp. Coldly re- 
ceived by Governor Lyttelton at first, he renewed his pledges of 
loyalty to the English, received the presents that he had hoped for, 
and departed, seemingly well pleased.‘ 

Nevertheless, in the spring of 1759, reports came to Charleston 
from the Cherokee country of renewed attacks by the Indians upon 
whites and of renewed negotiations between the Cherokee and the 
French. To the overhill towns came the Mortar, a Creek Indian 
very friendly to the French, who was kindly received by Old Hop 
and the Standing Turkey, despite the protests of Captain Demere. 
The Little Carpenter sent a request to his people that no hostile 
action be taken against the English, for he had arranged everything 
satisfactorily in Virginia. But the Little Carpenter’s wish was 
disregarded. A conference took place one night between Moytoy 
of Settico, one of the overhill towns, and the Mortar, and the next 
morning three parties of young men went out from Settico under 
pretense of going hunting, but with the intention of making an 
attack upon the frontier inhabitants of Virginia. Late in April 
they fell upon the North Carolina settlers in the region of the 
Yadkin and Catawba rivers and returned with some twenty scalps.° 

Upon hearing of this outrage Governor Lyttelton sent to 
Old Hop and the Little Carpenter a reminder of their pledges to 
be the friends of the English, and a demand that satisfaction be given 
for the murders committed by the men of Settico.* This message 
was delivered at a conference between many of the overhill warriors 
and Captain Demere in the guard house of Fort Loudoun. It was 
impossible, the Little Carpenter replied, to secure the surrender of 
the headman of the Settico gang, for he was the kinsman of this 
Great Warrior (Oconostota), a rising power among the overhill 


4 Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1758-1761, p. 267; South Carolina 
Gazette, Apr. 21, 1759; Executive Journal of the South Carolina Council, Apr. 17, 18, 21, 
1759; S. ©. Pub. Rec., 28:138, 149, 190. 

5 South Carolina Gazette, June 9, 1759; Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Apr. 14, 
1759, 8S. ©. Pub. Rec., 28:177-188; Paul Demere to Lyttelton, May 2, and 12, Coytmore 
to Lyttelton, May 3, Nathan Alexander to Lyttelton, May 4, 1759, 8S. ©. Indian Book, 
6:178, 184, 183, 180. 

*S. ©. Pub. Rec., 28:215-217. 
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Cherokee. The most that Demere could secure by way of satisfac- 
tion for the murders was a public declaration by the Settico people 
that they were sorry for what they had done, and the sunrender of 
a number of the scalps which, upon Demere’s order, were buried." 
The Little Carpenter promised again to do what he could to main- 
tain peace between the Cherokee and the English.*® 

The more warlike of the Cherokee, however, were not to be re- 
strained. They had an accumulation of grievances. The encroach- 
ments of the Carolina settlers upon their hunting grounds aroused 
their enmity. Soldiers from Fort Prince George, it was reported, 
violated their wives while the warriors were away from home. The 
English did not supply them with the goods that they desired, so 
that they had scarce enough, some said, to cover them from the 
cold. Lyttelton, fearing war with the Cherokee, had authorized the 
stopping of their supplies of ammunition. This was an unfortunate 
decision. Creek emissaries from the French at Fort Toulouse ar- 
rived opportunely in the lower towns, telling of the high regard in 
which the French held the Cherokee and of the goods, ammunition, 
and liquor that they would furnish to them.°® 

Discontent, “bad talks,” intrigues with the Creeks, were most 
pronounced among the lower Cherokee during the summer of 1759. 
The people of the middle towns behaved remarkably well.*® The 
overhill Cherokee, after the Settico outbreak, were peaceful until 
they heard that the sending of ammunition was stopped. Then they 
became restless; their discontent was increased by the return of a 
messenger that Old Hop and the Standing Turkey had sent to Fort 
Toulouse; and in early September, the Little Carpenter being away 
and unable to prevent it, the towns of Great Tellico and Settico 
broke into hostile action against the English. Promised ammunition 
by the French for English scalps, they took three scalps in their 
country; that of a pack horse man near Great Tellico, who was 
accompanying a convoy of flour for Fort Loudoun, that of a soldier 
of the Fort Loudoun garrison, and that of a trader living in Chil- 
howee. All other traders in the Cherokee nation, warned of danger, 


TPaul Demere to Lyttelton, July 10, 1759, ibid., 220-224; South Carolina Gazette, 
Aug. 4, 1759. 

8To Lyttelton, June 27, 1759, 8S. C. Pub. Rec., 28:218-220. 

® Adair, American Indians, 246; Coytmore to Lyttelton, Aug. 3, Lyttleton to the 
Board of Trade, Sept. 1, Paul Demere to Lyttelton, Sept. 13, 1759, S. ©. Pub. Ree., 
28:226-228, 210-211, 251-254. 
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made their way safely to the shelter of Fort Prince George, leaving 
“their Houses, Horses, Leather and everything they were worth in 
the World, being glad to escape with their lives.” A forceful but 
unsuccessful demand was made for ammunition at Fort Loudoun 
by representatives of all the overhill towns. An attempt was made, 
at the instigation of Ostonaco, to destroy the cattle belonging to 
the Fort Loudoun garrison, but they were gotten into the fort, 
slaughtered, and salted. Parties of Indians were placed at all the 
passes on the way to Fort Prince George, and the Fort Loudoun 
garrison, with flour sufficient to last only fourteen days, was thus 
cut off from the rest of the world. About Fort Prince George Indians 
of the lower towns were lurking, and a messenger with dispatches 
for the governor in Charleston was fired upon.” 

Open war with the Cherokee nation had not begun, and though 
distinctly threatened might perhaps have been averted by a tactful 
handling of the situation. Many of the Cherokee leaders certainly 
did not desire war, if one may accept at face value their professions 
of a desire for peace. At Fort Loudoun, Captain Demere had a 
talk with Oconostota, “the great Warrior of Chote,” who said that 
some of the overhill towns were not guilty of the outrages, and that 
the guilty persons were only the young men of some of the towns 
aroused by French tales of English plans to destroy them and by 
French promises of ammunition and of rewards for the scalps of 
Englishmen. When Demere explained that the ammunition had 
been stopped only because of the bad disposition of the inhabitants 
of the lower towns, and offered to convince him whenever he should 
fix a time and go down to Fort Prince George, Oconostota took with 
him some other warriors and proceeded to that fort, where, however, 
his demand for ammunition was refused. Hearing that deputies 
from the lower towns were going to Charleston to confer with the 
governor, and that they had from the governor a promise that they 
might come and return in safety, Oconostota decided to go with 
them.” 

In the meanwhile, news of the murders in the overhill Cherokee 
country, of the cutting of communication between Fort Loudoun and 
Fort Prince George, and of outbreaks in the lower towns, reached 





“Maurice Anderson to Ooytmore, Sept. 12, Paul Demere to Lyttelton, Sept. 13, 
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Charleston. Governor Lyttelton began immediately to fit out an 
expedition to compel the Cherokee to keep the peace. The South 
Carolina Assembly, called hastily into special session, refused to 
consent to a declaration of war, but granted pay for fifteen hundred 
men to make up Lyttelton’s expedition. The regular troops and the 
provincials in Charleston were ordered to be ready to leave upon 
short notice, and more than a thousand of the militia of the colony 
were drafted for service. Lyttelton wrote to the Catawba and 
Chickasaw Indians and to the governors of North Carolina and 
Virginia asking for their codperation. He particularly requested 
the governor of Virginia to send reinforcements and supplies to 
Fort Loudoun, as the road from Virginia was less difficult than 
the one from South Carolina by way of Fort Prince George.” 

A few days before Lyttelton was ready to leave Charleston to 
undertake the command of this expedition, the delegations of warriors 
from the lower and overhill towns arrived to confer with him. 
Oconostota was one of their spokesmen. They had come, they said, 
from Old Hop “to make the Path straight, to brighten the Chain, 
and to accommodate Differences.” They confessed that outrages 
had been committed by their people, but they claimed that only their 
irresponsible young men were to blame, and they asked that the 
past be forgotten. Beyond this they offered no satisfaction. Lyttel- 
ton rejected their requests and informed them of his intention to 
proceed with his armed forces to their country to demand satisfac- 
tion, and if it should not be given him, then to take it.’* 

Lyttelton left Charleston October 26 and proceeded to Fort Prince 
George, arriving there December 9 with fifteen hundred men. He 
brought with him as virtual prisoners more than eighty Cherokee, 
those who had conferred with him shortly before he left Charleston 
and others from the middle towns who had come to him on his way 
to Fort Prince George to assure him of their friendship for the 
English. At Fort Prince George he dismissed all but twenty-eight 
of the leaders. These he kept with him within the fort.’® 

In conference with the Little Carpenter and other warriors, Gov- 
ernor Lyttelton listened to their professions of a desire for peace 


18 Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Oct. 16, 1759, S. C. Pub. Rec., 243-249; Dobbs 
to Pitt, Oct. 14, 1759, N. C. Col. Rec., 6:60-62; South Carolina Gazette, Oct. 6, 1759. 

14 South Carolina Gazette, Nov. 1, 1759. 
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and presented in turn his demands. He reminded them of the 
treaty that had been made in England in 1730 between the King 
of England and several Cherokee warriors. This treaty had pro- 
vided that if any Indian should kill an Englishman, that Indian 
should be delivered up to the governor to be punished according to 
English law. He then demanded that twenty-four of those guilty 
of outrages on the whites be surrendered to him to be put to death or 
disposed of as he should think fit. Should they refuse to do this, 
he threatened, their warriors would be destroyed and their women 
and children made to suffer and perish from want and nakedness.*® 
The Little Carpenter seems to have made a real attempt to meet 
this demand. Two of the murderers were brought in, but others 
that were taken by the Little Carpenter’s orders were rescued by 
their friends. Others fled across the mountains. It was clearly 
impossible to secure and deliver the murderers without the loss of 
considerable time. Meanwhile Lyttelton’s army was threatened with 
smallpox and was being rapidly reduced by desertions.’* Under 
these circumstances the governor concluded a treaty with the 
Cherokee on December 26. By the terms of this treaty the Cherokee 
agreed to surrender twenty-four guilty men, equal in number to 
the whites that the Cherokee had killed since November, 1758. Until 
these should be surrendered, a hostage for each one undelivered 
was to be kept in Fort Prince George. In addition, the Cherokee 
agreed to observe the terms of the treaty of 1730, to permit the 
traders to return to their abodes in the Cherokee towns, to seize all 
persons bringing information from the French, and to kill all French- 
men that might come into their country.’* Confident that he had 
made a satisfactory settlement with the Indians, Lyttelton returned 
to Charleston. With him he took three Cherokee murderers that 
had been surrendered. In Fort Prince George he left as hostages 
twenty-one of the most prominent of the Indians that had met him 
in Charleston in October before he had led his expedition to the 
Cherokee country, and to whom he had promised before their coming 
safe passage back to their homes. To the English authorities, how- 





16 South Carolina Gazette, Jan. 12, 1760. The treaty of 1830 is printed in N. C. 
Col. Rec., 3:129-133. 
South Carolina Gazette, op. cit.; Lyttelton to John Cleland, Dec. 29, 1759, Executive 
Journal of the 8S. C. Council, Jan. 7, 1760. 
18 The treaty was recorded in Executive Journal of the S. ©. Council, Jan. 11, 1760. 
It was printed in the London Chronicle, Mar. 6, 1760. 
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ever, he recommended pardon for the twenty-four guilty Indians 
that, when surrendered, they should be sent back to their people as 
examples of English mercy.’® 

Scarcely had Lyttelton departed from the Cherokee country before 
trouble again developed. It may well be questioned what was the 
Indian understanding of the giving and taking of hostages. There 
is no doubt that the keeping in Fort Prince George of the twenty- 
one warriors who had committed no acts of hostility against the 
English, but had unwarily placed themselves in Lyttelton’s power 
while seeking to preserve the peace, seemed to them an act of aggres- 
sion that even the Little Carpenter could not satisfactorily explain. 
Nor could he persuade them to surrender those persons for whom 
their warriors were held as hostages. It may be that without the 
incident of the hostages it would have been impossible to keep the 
peace, but the imprisoning of their warriors for what seemed to 
the Cherokee no just cause added fuel to the flame. 

Demands for the release of the hostages were made and rejected, 
and on January 19, 1760, an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
surprise Fort Prince George. That same day a considerable number 
of traders in the neighborhood of the fort were massacred. Shortly 
thereafter parties of Indians from the lower towns, joined by some 
from the middle towns, fell on the settlers of the Carolina and 
Georgia frontier, scalping men, women, and children, and driving 
the survivors for refuge into forts or back to the more thickly settled 
regions. Fort Prince George was invested so closely that it was 
impossible for the men to venture outside it.”° 

On the sixteenth of February the Great Warrior of Chote, Oconos- 
tota, came to the river bank opposite Fort Prince George and 
asked to speak to Lieutenant Coytmore, the officer in charge. Two 
days earlier he had asked for the release of the hostages and his 
request had been refused. Now, when Coytmore and other soldiers 
had come to the river, he waved a bridle that he carried in his 
hand. Upon this signal Indians who were concealed under the 
river bank fired upon the whites and mortally wounded Coytmore. 
From the surrounding hills they kept up a fire upon the fort all 





1® Lyttelton to Pitt, Dec. 29, 1759, S. O. Pub. Rec., 28:285-287, printed in Gertrude 
S. Kimball, (ed.) Correspondence of William Pitt (New York, etc.; 1906), 2:230-231; 
S. O. Gazette, Jan. 12, 1760. 
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day and throughout the night, but did no damage. The garrison 
returned the fire, subjecting the town of Keowee to bombardment 
by the cannon of the fort. The soldiers were enraged by the wound- 
ing of Coytmore and swore that they would kill the hostages within 
the fort. With difficulty they were restrained from doing this by 
Ensign Alexander Miln, second in command. In an attempt to 
pacify them, however, Miln ordered that the hostages be put in 
irons. The Indians resisted this with tomahawks and knives that 
they had concealed in the house in which they were imprisoned, and 
killed one soldier and wounded another. The soldiers then fell upon 
the hostages and killed all of them. “ . . . and happy for us 
all, that they were destroy’d,” reported Miln, “for searching the 
House where they were kept; [we] found a bottle of Poison that 
they had hid under Ground, which we imagined was to poison the 
well,””? 

Since the outbreak of the middle and lower Cherokee in the 
middle of January, communications with Fort Loudoun that had 
been reopened at the time of Lyttelton’s treaty, had been again 
completely severed, and for almost a month no dispatches were 
received from Captain Demere. In Charleston it was reported that 
the fort with its garrison was lost.” About the middle of February, 
however, dispatches were brought in by a negro, Abraham, a good 
woodsman belonging to one of the Indian traders, who had been of- 
fered his freedom as a reward for this service, and who subsequently 
carried messages back and forth between South Carolina and the 
beleaguered forts. The dispatches that he first brought through, dated 
January 26, reported that Old Hop was dead, that the fort was 
supplied with provisions, except flour, sufficient to last until June, 
and that the one hundred and eighty men of the garrison were healthy 
and in high spirits and determined to sell their lives dearly when- 
ever attacked. No attempt had been made to attack the fort prior 
to the writing of the letters and, though the paths were everywhere 
waylaid, all the towns were quiet except Settico whence two parties 
had been sent out against Virginia. The Little Carpenter still pro- 
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fessed much friendship for the English; he blamed the conduct of 
the lower towns in breaking the peace; and he had sent out a party 
to war against the French.** 

The killing of Lieutenant Coytmore at Fort Prince George, how- 
ever, marked a definite break with the English. The massacreing 
of the hostages, some of whom were from the overhill towns, brought 
virtually the whole nation into war against the English. On March 
20 the Standing Turkey, elected emperor after the death of Old 
Hop, directed the overhill Cherokee in an unsuccessful attack upon 
Fort Loudoun that lasted with incessant firing four days and nights. 
Only the Little Carpenter continued loyal. Disapproving of the 
attack, but unable to prevent it, he retired into the woods with his 
family.** 

Thus the whole Cherokee Nation was at war with the English. 
Such a war had been feared by the English and desired by the 
French, but it came too late to be of any real help to the French 
and at a time most inopportune for the Cherokee. By 1760 the 
French and Indian War in America had been practically decided 
against the French. Fort Duquesne in 1758 and Quebec in 1759 
had fallen to the English, and Montreal was soon to fall. Many of 
the Indian allies of the French had made peace with the English. 
The Cherokee fought their war almost alone. 

To chastise the Cherokee and relieve Fort Loudoun was more 
than South Carolina alone could do. Appeals for aid were accord- 
ingly sent by Governor Lyttelton to the governors of North Carolina 
and Virginia and to Major General Amherst in New York, com- 
mander of the British forces in America. Amherst immediately 
ordered Colonel Archibald Montgomery with thirteen hundred men 
to South Carolina. His instructions were to administer the most 
effectual punishment to the Cherokee and then to return to New 
York. On April 1, 1760, he arrived at Charleston with his troops, 
many of them Highlanders, and shortly thereafter left for the 
Cherokee country. To his own troops he added about three hundred 
and fifty South Carolinians, thus bringing the number under his 
command to about sixteen hundred and fifty. It was planned that 
Montgomery should attack the lower towns while at the same time 
~~ 8 Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Feb. 22, 1760, S. ©. Pub. Rec. 28:311-317: 


South Carolina Gazette, Feb. 16, 1760. 
*% William Bull to the Board of Trade, May 6, 1760, 8S. C. Pub. Rec., 28:328-333. 
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the Virginians, aided by the North Carolinians, should force their 
way to the overhill towns with provisions for Fort Loudoun. Mont- 
gomery arrived at Fort Prince George early in June and by the 
middle of that month the lower towns had been burned, their fields 
destroyed, a number of the Indians killed and many of them, naked 
and starving, compelled to seek refuge across the mountains.” 

Montgomery marched from Keowee on June 24th to destroy the 
middle Cherokee settlements. By forced marches, the expedition 
proceeded without opposition for fifty-four miles. On the twenty- 
seventh, however, six miles from the town of Echo’e, ** a large body 
of upper, middle, and lower Cherokee attacked. With difficulty the 
expedition fought its way on to Echo’e. The English losses, regulars 
and provincials, amounted to twenty killed and seventy wounded, 
and it was estimated that fifty Indians had been killed. Burdened 
with the wounded, lacking provisions, and somewhat fearful of 
ambuscades, Montgomery decided to return to Keowee, to Charleston, 
and to New York. During the retreat to Keowee the Indians twice 
attacked but were beaten off. In Charleston Lieutenant Governor 
William Bull, who had become acting governor upon Lyttelton’s 
departure in April, protested “that the Cherokee War was rather 
inflamed, thap extinguished by his vigorous attack upon, his dev- 
astation of, and early retreat from their Towns.” To this Mont- 
gomery replied that his orders had been to chastise the Indians and 
return, that he had chastised them and must complete the fulfillment 
of his orders by returning.** Thus, so far as Montgomery was con- 
cerned, Fort Loudoun was left to its fate. 

It had been planned that an expedition from Virginia should 
relieve Fort Loudoun while Montgomery attacked the Cherokee from 
the south. Governor Fauquier appealed to the General Assembly 
to aid Fort Loudoun in the name of humanity and the honor of 
Virginia who had had, he said, perhaps “too great Share in the 
Cause of this Rupture.”** Late in May the Assembly empowered 
the governor to raise seven hundred men in addition to the three 


% Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Feb. 22, 1760, Bull to the Board of Trade, May 
29, June 30, 1760, S. C. Pub. Rec., 28:311- 317, 348-357, 364-369; Bull to Dobbs, May 
31, 1760, N. OC. Col. Rec., 6:260; Amherst to Pitt, Mar. 8, Apr. 28, 1760, Correspondence 
of William Pitt, 2:263, 282: s. @. Gazette, Aug. 2, and 13, 1760. 

. at a point ‘about eight miles above the present town of Franklin, Macon 
enn, ‘North Carolina, and not more than one and a half below ‘Smith’s Bridge’— 
Montgomery fell into an ambuscade.” [Consul Wilshire ee ], Destruction 
of Fort Loudoun by the Cherokees, Draper Mss., Border Forays, Chap. 9, 20-21. 

27 Bull to the Board of Trade, July 20, 1760, 8. C. Pub. Rec., 28:373-380. 
% Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1758-1761, p. 171. 
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hundred already on the southwestern frontier, the whole number 
to be used for the immediate relief of Fort Loudoun. By late in 
June the men were raised, and under the command of Colonel Wil- 
liam Byrd they marched as far as the upper waters of the Holston 
River, too late, however, to codperate with Montgomery, and too 
afraid to march alone against the Cherokee to be of any help to Fort 
Loudoun.” 

Meanwhile the situation at Fort Loudoun was growing increas- 
ingly desperate. In March food supplies had become so low that 
the members of the garrison were placed upon an allowance of one 
pint of corn a day. Even at that rate the corn could last only a 
few weeks longer. Since it was impossible to send supplies from 
South Carolina through the Indian-infested country, Lieutenant 
Governor Bull determined upon a scheme to get enough supplies 
into the fort to last until the Virginians should arrive with relief. 
Indian women, Bull thought, were “like others, excessively fond of 
ribbons and paint.” He accordingly employed two men to slip 
through the lurking Indians and carry to Fort Loudoun some rib- 
bons and paint that the garrison could exchange for corn, hogs, 
and fowls. A yard of ribbon, he estimated, would purchase enough 
food to support one man for a month. The two men got through 
to Fort Loudoun in May, and with what paint and ribbons they 
carried Captain Demere bought enough food to supply the garrison 
for two weeks. Many of the soldiers of the fort had Indian wives 
who persisted in bringing food to their husbands despite the pro- 
tests of the warriors. Such supplies were small, however, and corn 
was scarce even among the Indians, or was hidden to keep it from 
being supplied to the garrison. By June the store of corn within 
the fort was so small that the allotment for each person was reduced 
to one-third of a quart a day. 

The fort was constantly surrounded by the Indians so that it was 
impossible to venture outside its walls. On June 2 the Indians 
pretended to have gone away and everything seemed quiet. The 
Little Carpenter warned that this was a ruse. Nevertheless, the 
physician of the provincials and another man ventured out and were 
killed and scalped within one hundred fifty yards of the fort. Fifty 





00. WW. to ates Board of Trade, June 2, June 30, Sept. 17, 1760, ibid., 284, 286, 
oo -290; erring (ed.), Statutes of Virginia (Richmond, ete., 1809- -1823), 7:357- 
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men rushed out in an attempt to save them, whereupon the savages 
opened fire from the surrounding hills and compelled a hasty retreat. 
A general assault upon the fort was threatened but did not materiai- 
ize. The Indians were content to starve the garrison into submis- 
sion. 

On June 4 Captain Demere received his last dispatch from the 
English settlements. It told of the plans to relieve Fort Loudoun, 
but the garrison waited in vain for that relief. From the Indians 
they learned of Montgomery’s destruction of the lower towns, but 
the succeeding days brought no sight of his army nor any news of 
it until the end of June. Then the Indians exultantly reported to 
the incredulous garrison that they had defeated Montgomery and 
compelled him to retreat, that they had taken two drums, a horse- 
load of ammunition, flour and other supplies, “and that they had 
killed and scalp’d so many that their hands were sore ; and told other 
such tales, to which the Garrison gave no credit.” To assure them- 
selves that the stories told them by the Indians were false, they 
dispatched a messenger who managed to get by the Indians only to 
learn, upon reaching Fort Prince George, that Montgomery had de- 
parted. The messenger did not return to Fort Loudoun, and as the 
days passed the garrison’s hope of relief grew fainter. Several at- 
tempts to arrange a peace with the Indians were made but without 
success, for they replied that the garrison was starving and would 
soon be at their mercy. On July 7 the last of the bread stuff was 
eaten, and for the following weeks the garrison subsisted on horse 
flesh and such scanty supplies of beans and pork as were brought in 
by the Indian women who risked their lives that their white men 
might not starve. The members of the garrison became sickly and ex- 
ceedingly weak. They abandoned hope of being relieved. For two 
months they had received no word from the English, and it seemed 
to them that they were “abandoned and forsaken by God and man.” 
On the fourth and fifth of August considerable numbers of the soldiers 
deserted, and some of them threw themselves on the mercy 
of the Indians. The whole garrison threatened to abandon their 
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officers and take to the woods, though so weak were they that few 
could have hoped to reach Carolina.*° 

Such was the situation at Fort Loudoun in early August. On 
the sixth of that month Captain Demere held a council of his officers 
and as the result of this an unanimous decision was made “That 
it was impracticable to maintain the fort any longer, and such terms 
as could be procured from the Indians, consistent with honour, should 
be immediately accepted of, and the fort abandoned.”** Accordingly, 
Captain Demere sent Captain John Stuart with Lieutenant James 
Adamson and some Indians to Chote, the Great Warrior’s town, 
to attempt to arrange terms of surrender. The articles of capitulation, 
signed August 7, provided that the garrison should march out of 
Fort Loudoun with their drums and arms, each soldier with as 
much powder and ball as the officers should think necessary, and 
with such baggage as he might choose to carry; that the garrison, 
provided with some horses by the Indians and accompanied by an 
Indian escort to hunt for them, should march unmolested to Virginia 
or to Fort Prince George ; that the sick and the lame of the garrison 
should be cared for in the Indian towns until able to be returned to 
Fort Prince George; and that “the Ford, Great Guns, Powder, 
Ball, and spare arms be delivered to the Indians, without any fraud 
on the day appointed for the March of the Troops.’ 

The next day, August 8, the garrison evacuated the fort and the 
Indians took possession, moving their families into the barracks and 
officers’ houses. Fourteen cannon, eighty small arms, one thousand 
weight of powder, and two thousand weight of ball were taken by 
the Indians from the fort to Chote where a veritable arsenal for 
the nation was established. On the ninth, such of the garrison as 
could march, men, women and children, started for Fort Prince 
George. They were accompanied by Oconostota and most of the 
overhill warriors and they hoped that the Indians meant no harm. 
Such was the account brought to the governor, August 18, by a 
messenger who had left the expedition two miles from Fort Loudoun 





* Bull to the Board of Trade, May 6, May 29, June 17, June 30, 1760, S. C. 
Pub. Rec., 28:328-333, 848-357, 358-362, 364-369, Paul Demere to Montgomery, June 6, 
1760, Executive Journal of the S. C. Council, June 30, 1760; Bull to Dobbs, May 31, 
1760, N. C. Col. Rec., 6:259-262; Timberlake, Memoirs, 65-66; South Carolina Gazette, 
Aug. 13, 1760. These references cover the three preceding paragraphs. 

%1 South Carolina Gazette, Aug. 23, 1760. 

33 Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1758-1761, pp. 286-287. 
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and hurried on, accompanied by an Indian, Cappy, Old Hop’s son, 
as far as Fort Prince George.”** 

More than two weeks passed, and nothing further was heard of 
the Fort Loudoun garrison. In Charleston rumor grew that the 
whole garrison had been murdered; that Fort Prince George had 
been invested by the whole Cherokee nation; that the Cherokee had 
taken Fort Prince George with the aid of the cannon and stores 
they had secured from Fort Loudoun. On the morning of the last 
day of August, a crudely written letter from an unnamed person 
among the Cherokee was found on a stick by the side of the river 
near Fort Prince George and in the letter, among other matters, a 
bare statement that Captain Demere and twenty-three others of 
the garrison of Fort Loudoun had been massacred.** Only gradually 
did the details become known. 

From Fort Loudoun the garrison had proceeded one day without 
mishap to Cane Creek, some ten or fifteen miles away, where they 
encamped for the night. The Indians who had been accompanying 
them gradually withdrew, so that by dusk there were none of them 
present. Next morning, August 10, as the expedition was preparing 
to march, Indians who were hidden in the grass fired upon them. 
Captain Demere was wounded at the first volley. Lieutenant Adam- 
son returned the fire, whereupon the war whoop was raised and 
about seven hundred Indians who surrounded the garrison poured 
in upon them volleys of small arms and showers of arrows. The 
Indians closed in and the greatest confusion existed among the 
whites. Seeing the hopelessness of continuing to fight, they threw 
down their arms and surrendered to the mercy of the enemy. In 
the fight Captain Demere, three other officers, twenty-three privates, 
and three women were killed. Captain Stuart was seized by an 
Indian during the assault and carried across the creek to safety. 
He and those that remained of the garrison, some one hundred twenty, 
were made prisoners. 

When the affair was over the prisoners were stripped and their 
captors carried them to their respective towns, on the way beating 
in their faces the scalps of those that had been killed. Arriving in 
the towns they were beaten and abused with great inhumanity and 


*# Bull to the Board of am, Aug. 31,. 1760, S. ©. Pub. Rec., 28:394-400; South 


Carolina Gazette, Aug. 23, 1760. 
™ South Carolina Gazette, Sept. 6, 1760; Bull to the Board of Trade, Sept. 9, 1760, 


8. ©. Pub. Rec., 28:401-403. 
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compelled to dance for their captors. On succeeding nights the 
dancing was repeated, but not the beating. One prisoner was grad- 
ually tortured to death. No further barbarities appear to have 
been committed, except that early in September all of the prisoners 
from all of the towns were brought to Chote and compelled to dance 
before the Mortar and his gang and to join in the rejoicings and 
festivities of the occasion.. It seems to have been intended that 
Captain Stuart should be compelled to direct the firing of the guns 
taken from Fort Loudoun upon Fort Prince George. The Little 
Carpenter, however, came to his rescue. With all that he could 
command of worldly goods he purchased him from his captor. He 
lodged him for a while in Fort Loudoun and then, on pretense of 
going hunting, took him, his servant and an old doctor to the camp 
of the Virginians on Holston River.*® Other prisoners were sent 
by the Indians to the French in New Orleans.** A considerable 
number were ransomed by the South Carolinians in the course of 
the next few months.** 

In 1761 Colonel Grant laid waste the lower and middle towns, 
and the Cherokee sued for peace. In accordance with the terms of 
the peace, the Little Carpenter gathered from the towns and returned 
such of the prisoners as “were willing to quit the Indian country.” 
The Cherokee agreed to surrender Fort Loudoun to anyone who 
might be sent to take possession of it, but it was not regarrisoned, 
and shortly orders came from England to destroy it.** 

The Cherokee War had been in part occasioned by Cherokee theft 
of horses on the Virginia frontier. After ratification of the treaty 
of peace in Charleston, the Cherokee Headmen departed for their 
homes. Their behavior while passing through the frontier settle 
ments was “irreproachable notwithstanding some provocation was 

% South Oarolina Gazette, Sept. 20, Oct. 4, 18, 1760; London Chronicle, Dec. 16, 1760; 
Andrew Lewis to Colonel Byrd, n.d., Bull to the Board of Trade, Oct. 21, 1760, 8S. C. 
Pub. Rec., 28:405-406, 409-421; deposition of Samuel Terron, Executive Journal of the 
S. ©. Council, Oct. 22, 1760. The various accounts of the attack upon the garrison do 
not agree on all details. The number killed is given as reported by Bull to the Board 
of Trade. The place of attack was Cane Creek according to some accounts, Ball Play 
Creek according to others. A modern writer after an examination of the region believes 
that the massacre took place on “the Katy Harlan Reservation, where the public road 
crosses Cane Creek.” See Thos. H. Cook, “Old Fort Loudoun, the first English Settlement 
in what is now the State of Tennessee, and the Fort Loudoun massacre,” in Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, 7:111-133. 
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given them, by worthless fellows, that have stolen from them twenty- 
three of their horses.*® 

The building of Fort Loudoun was instrumental in securing 
Cherokee aid for the English, or at least it kept the Cherokee from 
giving aid to the French, at a critical period in the French and 
Indian War. It did not prevent a Cherokee outbreak against the 
English, but that outbreak came too late to be of any material help 
to the French. Fort Loudoun fell, but the Cherokee were crushed, 
and for some years to come they afforded no effective resistance to 
the westward advance of English settlers, who were soon to cross 
the mountains into the Mississippi Valley, and eventually to take 
from the Cherokee not only their hunting grounds but even their 
towns and their fertile fields. 


*® South Carolina Gazette, Feb. 6, 1762. 





THE PRISON EXPERIENCES OF RANDOLPH SHOTWELL 


By J. G. pe Rovutnac HamIttTon 


Ill. Arsany 


On July 5, 1871, Shotwell was arrested and taken to the Ruth- 
erfordton jail. The following day he was placed in an iron cage 
with seven other prisoners, three of whom were negroes and three 
white murderers. There he remained for more than a month, suf- 
fering even for lack of water with a well in sight. On August 20 
he was put in irons and carried by wagon to Marion and again 
placed in jail. A week later he was taken to Raleigh where after 
conviction following a trial in the Circuit Court of the. United 
States, which was a travesty upon justice, he was sentenced to a 
term of six years in the federal penitentiary in Albany, New York, 
and a fine of $5,000. He was then tied with ropes and led through 
the streets of Raleigh to the jail for no reason except the brutality of 
those in control. A few days later he was started for Albany. 
From Raleigh the party went to Norfolk and thence by boat to 
Baltimore, by train to New York and up the Hudson by boat to 
Albany. On the trip he was in charge of a detachment composed 
of a lieutenant, a sergeant, and four soldiers. Accompanying them 
were also a group of special deputy United States marshals who were 
sent along to enjoy a free trip North at the government expense. 

On the boat was Clinton L. Cobb of Elizabeth City, a member of 
Congress. Seeking Shotwell, he professed sympathy, telling him 
that it was generally felt in Government circles that he was not so 
much to blame as the real leaders, but that since he was the most 
prominent of the prisoners, it was necessary to make an example of 
him. But, he went on to say, the matter of a pardon could easily 
be arranged by his making a confession which would implicate the 
leaders of the Klan, particularly those who were prominent in the 
Democratic party. 

He further assured him, with unfortunately some real basis of 
fact, that his party associates had gone back on him, that if he served 
his term he would be prematurely old and broken and would come out 
forgotten. 
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Cobb undoubtedly represented President Grant, and Shotwell re- 
alized it, but, hurt as he was by the failure of his friends to come 
to his aid, he gave no serious consideration to the offer of immunity 
pressed upon him by those who wanted him to follow a certain 
notorious example and “puke.” Rather he decided to meet what 
was before him. 

Arriving in Albany, the prisoners were handcuffed and marched to 
the »rison. The approach lay through the park in front which he 
thus describes : 

“This park embraces some twenty or thirty acres in the south- 
western suburbs of Albany, high and rolling, and kept in continual 
good trim by a professional gardener. A broad graveled carriage 
drive winds among the shade trees, down into a little valley, over a 
rustic bridge, and up in front of the Main Entrance of the prison, 
which in the summer time when the lawn is green, the foliage luxu- 
riant, and the numerous flowerbeds in full bloom, might be supposed 
to be some wealthy private asylum, or perhaps a female seminary. 

“But on this chill October morning the trees were leafless and 
desolate, the grass withered, the flowers slain by many a fierce north 
blast; and the Prison,—!! 

“The Penitentiary Buildings occupy six acres of a level plateau 
or ridge at the western end of the grounds. The Main Building 
is a long, two-story brick structure, consisting of a square central 
block, (a story and a half higher than the remainder of the edifice) 
and two wings, one of which is longer than the other. The middle 
block, and each of the extreme sections of the wings, are covered 
by Mansard roofs, giving something of the outline of the three domes 
of the National Capitol. At all the eight corners are battlemented 
towers, which with the heavy cornices, and small round windows in 
the towers suggest the general idea of an arsenal or citadel. 

“On the middle division are four minarets, or spires. This block 
contains the Main Entrance, with a handsome office on the left of the 
hallway, and the Superintendent’s Parlor and Library on the right. 
Back of the ‘office’ is the ‘Guard Room’ which is also the ‘visitor’s 
Reception Room.’ All of the second floor is devoted to the Superin- 
tendent’s residence and is so isolated from the remainder of the build- 
ing that any one brought in blindfolded might live for months with- 
out knowing he was in prison. The third floor, including the in- 
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terior of the high Mansard roof, is the Chapel. Its capacity may 
be judged from the fact that it seats 800 persons, on the floor; besides 
100 or more females in the gallery. 

“The wings are known as the ‘North Wing’ (for females) and the 
‘South Wing’ which is also called the ‘Main Hall’ or ‘Male Hall,’ 
which, indeed, is the main body of the prison, as here the bulk of 
the convicts are confined. 

“Back of each wing is a square yard, (that devoted to males hav- 
ing about six acres) enclosed by a thick wall, thirty feet high, with 
a sentry walk on top, whereon the guards promenade all day, armed 
with double barrel shotguns, and repeating rifles, watching the in- 
terior of the square, and ready to shoot down any convict giving the 
least trouble.” 


“Never had Albany Penitentiary looked more gloomy and for- 
bidding that on this 7th day of October, 1871, as our weary party 
first caught the sight of its dull-hued towers, massive walls, white 
and cheerless, and its strongly barred windows, within which all was 
dark and motionless as if eternal silence reigned in the melancholy 
abode. The rain pattered unceasingly from the gaunt and leafless 
trees while the dense fog and mist imparted an unwonted severity to 
the general aspect of the pile of buildings looming on the hill before 
us. 

“From the point of our approach not a creature was visible, but 
as we reached the great iron door, it swung open noiselessly, as if 
by machinery, and when all were entered swung shut with a sullen 
“slam”! that seemed to echo the words—Gone! Done! And truly 
it would have been in keeping with the place to see written in deep 
black characters over that iron arch the legend from Dante’s Inferno: 


Abandon Hope ye who enter here! 


“God and the Records only can tell to how many wretched souls 
entering here have found it so! To my own heart the sullen bang 
of the shutting gate was a pang whose vividness portrayed it to be the 
deathknell of a last secret hope I must have cherished despite all 
probability, that something would yet turn up to save me from this 
fate. Henceforth there remained but to—Endure! 
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REMAINDER OF LIFE 
Six Years 
Hard Labor 
Patience 
Philosophy 
Truth 
PRIDE 


“And thus great were the odds; a heavy burden truly for the 
pedestal of Pride, Patience & Philosophy, even though joined with 
Truth! It was a fearful future, and the reality was destined to 
prove even more miserable than my gloomiest apprehensions. But 
to the facts!” 

The interior of the prison, like that of most prisons, was utterly 
cheerless. Shotwell describes it in detail. Living quarters are thus 
depicted : 

“Each cell is three feet wide, and six feet and one half long. 

“The door is a frame of parallel iron rods, like a cellar grating, 
or a gridiron. The rods have a little more than one inch of interval 
between them; and through these interstices must come all the air, 
the light, the heat, the sound, that the inmates receive, summer or 
winter. Two stoves in each corridor are supposed to furnish warmth, 
and it is possible the upper tiers of cells are comfortable but the 
ground floor rarely gets the chill off of its damp and cavernous in- 
terior even in ordinary wintery weather of that latitude. Of this 
more hereafter. As for light, the lower tiers scarcely know what 
it is, even by day. The windows do not come down nearer the floor 
level than about nine feet, and are some fifteen feet distant from the 
cell doors. In cold weather the glass becomes heavily frosted by 
the steam from so many breaths, greatly obscuring the light. At 
dusk several gas jets are lighted at the side of the lateral wall, but 
are extinguished at 8 p.m. in summer, at 9 p.m. in winter. Except 
in cells directly opposite the jet the light is insufficient to read 
without straining the eyes. 

“The interior of the cell shows four bare walls, white washed, 
(no pictures or other ornamentation, are allowed), a wooden slop 
bucket, an iron rack, on hinges like a shelf, a straw mattress, (or 
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canvas bag, filled with coarse straw) and two blankets; ‘Only this, 
and nothing more’! The walls, floor, and ceiling are all of stone. 
“Viewed on a cold raw day, when but little light penetrates the 
murky windows, this vast human hive—the cells vacant, the iron 
doors thrown back, disclosing the cold, damp, cheerless interior, like 
so many caves in the side of a massive rock—is indescribably 
gloomy. Gloomier still is the aspect of the block, when the inmates 
are within, so that each hole in the wall shows its haggard face 
either crouching at the door-bars, seeking light and heat, or pacing 
to and fro within the narrow limits, like wild-beasts in the circus 


cages |” 


“In giving a description of my quarters, I divide it, like the 
terrible Image that Daniel speaks of, into three parts, Iron, Stone, 
and Wood. IJmprimis, an iron bed rack, knife, fork, and spoon. 
Secundus, stone, floor and ceiling. Tertius, wooden salt dish, water- 
kit, and slop pail. Add a mattress, a Bible, three blankets, and 
my own toilet articles, and you have the contents of my cell,—‘pres- 
ent company excepted.’ No other furniture allowed ;—at least, 
not as a general thing. The dimensions of each cell are, about, 
seven feet long—the same in height—and four feet in width; or 
just about as long, wide, and deep, as a well-dug grave. Alas! 
how often have they proved the moral grave of many promising 
young men!” 

Having answered the necessary questions for enrollment, he was 
bathed, and furnished with prison clothes, consisting of a shirt like 
a canvas sack, a short jacket, vest, and trousers of gray linsey- 
woolsey, with the jacket made of two colors for identification, and 
a light blue round cloth cap. Assigned to No. 9 cell, he was taken 
to the barber shop where his head was shaved. 

Sunday was his first full day in the prison and his account is so 
full of illustrative detail that a considerable portion of it is quoted. 

“The First Sunday—Chapel Service—‘Ugh!’—What does this 
mean! Clang! Clang! Clang!—the peal of the great gong at the 
end of the hall warns every one to spring up, and get ready to go out 
to work. But, No! this must be Sabbath morning, and there 
is no work, save for a portion of the inmates. But each man must 
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get up, roll up his blankets, hang his mattress against the wall, and 
stand by the door, with hand on the bar, ready to stoop and pick 
up his breakfast-dish when the turnkey unlocks the door. 

“The morning is dark, damp, and chilly, and I am more nervous, 
tremulous, and unrested than yesterday, for the sustaining effect 
of excitement and desperation is wearing off. Gladly would I stake 
a full year of my life—however short it may be—for some relief, 
something to quiet my quivering nerves, and aching body—which 
seems in a condition of collapse, from head to foot! But neither 
liquor, tobacco, nor sedatives can be had in prison, and I could not 
even see the surgeon until some time near mid-day. What then? 
Mental resolution must stand for physical strength until help comes. 
I drag on my ill-fitting convict grab, and stagger to the door; 
take in the breakfast pan and almost gag at the sour smell 
of the ‘corned-beef’ hash (merely chopped corned beef, and the 
crumbs and crusts of bread left from yesterday (no potatoes, onions, 
or seasoning) all of which has been stewing in the immense kettles 
ever since midnight; and however palatable while fresh and hot, is 
now in that luke-warm state (the pans for all the convicts are filled 
and set in front of the cells, before a single door is opened; hence 
those first filled, as was mine,—cell No. 9—became perfectly cool 
before eaten) that may be compared to ‘dish-slops.’ With the 
hash, there is given a slice of bread, and a pint cup, two-thirds full 
of a dark-looking fluid, with occasional specimens of parched wheat 
and rye, bits of burnt bread crusts, and perhaps once in a year a 
stray coffee-bean, amid the sediment to show that the stuff is issued 
as ‘coffee.’ Exactly what the chief ingredient is I never ascer- 
tained, but I subsequently learned that it is known as ‘Prison Coffee,’ 
and sells at about one-twentieth per cent less than ordinary bean- 
coffee. I give these particulars thus minutely because the same 
breakfast and dinner are issued throughout the year, and the same 
system of daily coming-and-going is carried on without an instant’s 
variation.” 


“Even as I am thinking of it, the front of the door is darkened 
by the Deputy, who, with the same arbitrary emphasis, notifies me 
to ‘Get ready to go out, and wash!’ Only this and not one word 
more. Clang! Clang!—goes the gong; footsteps rattle down the 
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guard-room stairway ; the jingling of keys is heard, and each overseer, 
beginning at the head of his row passes from cell to cell, unlocking 
the doors, at a rate of speed surprising to a stranger. Within three 
minutes all the three hundred cells are thrown open and the men out. 
The marching line is instantly formed in the following order: the 
man in cell Number 1 steps out about three feet in front of his door, 
folds his arms, and faces towards the big door that opens into the 
yard. The man in cell No. 2, steps out in the same way, walks up 
behind No. 1, and lays his right hand on No. 1’s shoulder. The in- 
mate of cell No. 3 steps up behind No. 2, and lays his right hand 
on No. 2’s shoulder. No. 4 does likewise, and so do all the rest 
until a line of 30 or more men are thus formed; each with a long 
red slop-bucket on his left arm, and his right arm grasping the shoul- 
der of the man before him. All must cast their eyes in the same direc- 
tion, at the feet of the overseer, who marches on the side of the 
line, 10 steps distant from it. When all are ready, the Deputy taps 
with his heavy cane on the flag stones, and each overseer gives the 
word ‘FORWARD!’ All step off together, stamping heavily with 
the left foot like soldiers marking time. Filing through the main 
door, along a narrow flag pavement, around three sides of the four- 
acre yard, until the first man of the long line is at the door of the 
work shop. ‘Halt !’—is then the order; ‘Set down your buckets!’ (at 
this all the slop buckets are deposited on a line with the outer edge of 
the side walk); then forward! again, and into the work shops, 
where every man hastens to his bench, takes off his cap and jacket, 
which he hangs under the bench, rolls up his sleeves above the 
elbow, folds his arms and stands mute and motionless, with eyes 
fixed upon the bench before him! 

“Ting!—(No. 1 goes, and washes) ;—Ting/—(No. 2 goes)— 
Ting!—(No. 3 goes), and soon. About sixteen seconds are allowed 
each man to perform his ablutions. The ‘Wash-Tank’ stands a 
few paces from the overseer’s desk, and is supplied with dirty river 
water (I never saw it really clear) from faucets directly over the 
basins. The towel is merely a long band of coarse material, (similar 
to the bagging towels so common in the cabins of the South) on 
rollers; the one towel serving more than a score of filthy faces, one- 
third of whom are black as soot. 
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“It was a severe ‘pill,’ when my turn came, to follow to the ‘Wash- 
tank,’ a big, greasy, odorous negro, whom all the soap in Albany 
could not have washed to a decent cleanliness! It happened, (let 
us imagine it accidental, whether or not) that I was placed at a bench 
whereat there was a negro on my right hand, consequently when the 
men were called one after another from the benches, the negro came 
directly before me as above stated. However I went forward with- 
out hesitancy ; though taking care simply to dabble in the basin with 
my fingers, (I had already refreshed my face in my cell by pouring 
water from one hand to the other, over my slop-bucket). 

When all were washed, the signal to re-form the long line was given, 
and again the thundering tramp! tramp! tramp! tramp! tramp! 
tramp! echoed within the high-walled court-yard, as the convicts 
were marched back into the Main Hall, and then each man to his 
cell.” 


“In The Chapel. At 9 a.m.—the Hall-Gong clangs—‘One! Two! 
Three! Four!’ ‘Prepare to go out to Chapel’! Instantly the rattle 
of unlocking the cells is heard and the centipede lines are formed 
as when going out to the shops. But the ‘head of the column’ does 
not lead the way out of the great door. ‘All ready!’—he calls from 
the top of the first flight of a narrow (2 feet wide) staircase which 
winds, and ascends from one short platform to another until the level 
of the top of the ‘Hall-Room’ is reached—40 feet above the flag-pave- 
ment. Here a double door opens, and another flight of fifteen 
steps ushers the climbers upon the floor of the Chapel, on the third 
story of the central block of the Main Building. 

“Of course the ascent is made in single file—by divisions—closely 
watched by guards stationed at each stair-landing. Every convict 
walks with downcast eyes and folded arms, doubtless presenting a 
novel sight to the stranger privileged to stand at the wicket in the 
Guard Room Door, and survey the multitude of gray-clad convicts, 
of all colors, ages, and sizes drawn up in single lines—waiting for 
the ‘turn of each to step forward and follow his ‘next door (cell) 
neighbor’ up the winding staircase which fairly creaks under the 
weight of so many climbers.” 
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“On entering the chapel, I found it already nearly filled; a broad 
sea of shaved heads stretching from wall to wall, around which at 
regular intervals of ten paces, sat the guards and overseers on 
high revolving stools that permitted them to overlook each and 
every prisoner on the benches. On each side of the pulpit ran a 
six-foot platform, painted orange color, with green wicker settees 
for the guests of the superintendent, and the city visitors, who were 
present. The chapel surprised me at its commodiousness and neat 
appointments; the benches and gallery having a seating capacity 
of 1000 persons, or more, the ceiling lofty, filling the Mansard roof, 
and ventilated by three large rosette-wheels in the dome. The win- 
dows were high, Gothic, and faced with stained wood resembling 
grained oak; the walls were grained to resemble marble masonry: 
the floors were painted a dull yellow, or lemon color, with matting 
near the pulpit. The benches were narrow, plain, and painted a 
dull brown to hide the dirt of the convicts’ clothes. Costly gilt 
chandeliers, and wall-brackets, added to the appearance of the cham- 
ber but were of no particular benefit, as there was only one service. 
The pulpit is a plain desk with large crimson cushion, and gilt 
Bible. On the right of the platform is a good-sized cabinet organ, 
which a neat young man from the city voluntarily manipulates 
every Sabbath. He is the son of the Master Machinist connected 
with the institution.” 


“What chapters of vice and crime were displayed, in the plainest 
of print upon the simple head-pieces of these world’s waifs! Yet 
all were not of this class. And perhaps the most affecting sight in 
all the throng, were the youthful, shapely heads, here and there 
amid the brutalized majority, of convicts whose crime had been that 
of weakness under strong temptation or sudden overmastering of 
violent passion, or (in a small number of cases) unjust conviction 
under unexpected circumstances. In the greater number of such 
instances, the convict was taken in his first offense; taken perhaps 
because too honestly clumsy to provide for his own safety, 
as a worse man would. I shall allude to some of these unhappy 
youths hereafter. At present they are mingled and herded with 
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the gnarled ruffian multitude, and it is hard to disassociate them 
from the rest. Imagine the thoughts working within all these warped 
and distorted brains during the utter quietude of this waiting mo- 
ment in church.” 


« . -_ -_ . . . . 


“After five minutes waiting, the organist strikes up a rapid 
voluntary, and the Chaplain, descending through a narrow postern 
opening from the Superintendent’s Quarters into the Chapel trips 
lightly up the aisle—shakes hands with Mr. Pillsbury—kneels a 
moment—hops up—pulls off his gloves—unrolls his sermon, and is 
ready.” 

Monday morning Shotwell was set to work in the shops conducted 
in the prison by the Eastern New York Shoe Company which hired 
the convicts at forty cents a day. His first task was trimming 
shoes, one of the most difficult tasks connected with the work. He 
was particularly lacking in any manual aptitude and the prospect of 
being compelled to trim sixty pairs a day was horrifying. 

In the shop no one was allowed to speak nor even to raise the 
eyes. “Eyes down” was a fixed rule. Shotwell was placed on a 
bench between what he describes as “a filthy, lousy negro burglar” 
and a Canadian “scavenger.””’ The working hours were ten a day, 
six days of the week, and none of the men were allowed to sit. At 
the end of this day Shotwell thought over the situation, and outlined 
rules of conduct which he felt might enable him to live out his 
term. They were to obey the rules, to endeavor to maintain his 
health by trying to keep clean, to hold himself superidr to his situa- 
tion, to watch himself that character and disposition might not be 
warped, to attempt to strengthen his intellectual powers. 

Miserable as he was, irritated beyond measure by all the ills of 
& prisoner’s existence, and embittered by the injustice of his sentence, 
he bore constant testimony to the good treatment received from 
prison officials. General Pillsbury, the superintendent of the pris- 
on, was far in advance of his time in respect to prison management 
and he had impressed upon his subordinates the necessity of calm- 
ness and justice in prison discipline. “Albany,” said Shotwell, “is 
admirably appointed and conducted.” General Pillsbury was anx- 
ious that he should secure his release by an application for pardon 
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and the incrimination of other North Carolina Ku Klux, but when 
Shotwell refused he probably liked him the better for it. Constantly 
Shotwell received evidences of his interest. He was allowed pencil 
and paper and blank-books in which to write. General Pillsbury, 
knowing of his desire to read law, secured Blackstone for him, as 
well as other books. Occasional gifts of delicacies indicated his 
interest. 

While in Albany several attempts were made to induce him to 
sue for pardon on the basis of his involving Democratic leaders in 
North Carolina in the Ku Klux movement. He thus describes the 
first one: 

“Sent for by the Superintendent, and taken to his office, where I 
found Lieut. McEwan, the officer who had escorted us from Raleigh. 
He greeted me with the remark that he had come to get me out of 
prison. I looked my incredulity. ‘Yes’—he continued—‘I have 
been to Baltimore, and have seen Judge Bond as I promised you I 
would, and by his advice I went to Washington, and saw the Presi- 
dent, with Col. Carrow and others, and all you have got to do now 
is to give me a statement of all you know and I'll have you out 
before many days’ &c., &.—Whereupon he unrolled a couple of 
quires of legal paper, and began to point his pencil to take my depo- 
sition. I was much embarrassed—for I saw that my reply might 
destroy the only hope I could have of release sooner than my full 
term of six years—which seems a life time in here; but I presently 
informed him that he was laboring under a mistake—that I had given 
him no reason to suppose me capable of treachery to my late confed- 
erates, &c. ‘Why’—said he, with a frown—‘You told me, you would 
tell me what you knew provided you should not be called upon to im- 
plicate your friends.’ ‘Certainly I did make such remark when you 
found me in my cell—sick, cold, and broken spirited; but as I know 
nothing except what intimately concerns a few personal friends I will 
tell you all that I said I would.’ He then changed his tone, and 
began to counsel me as a friend to ‘make a clean breast.’ I replied 
that I supposed I could implicate a number of persons, but as they 
were equally innocent as myself—I could not be so base as to get 
them in trouble to get myself out. McE.: ‘Do you suppose your 
friends would do as much for you? They did not stand by you; 
they allowed you to lie in jail among the negroes and vagabonds 
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rather than go your bail; they were afraid to show you any sympa- 
thy; and they would ‘puke’ on you in an instant if they could get 
out of this scrape by so doing.’ ‘I have no doubt’—said I—‘that 
much of what you say is true: but as for bail—I never tried to ob- 
tain security.’ McE.: ‘But somebody did, for you, and he could 
not get even $3,000.’ ‘Be that as it may, (I never knew of it be- 
fore) the conduct of those of whom I expected better things does 
not relieve me from the oath of the Order.’ McE.: ‘The Klan has been 
broken up—disorganized—dissolved ; you need not be restrained by 
an oath to a thing which has ceased to exist.’ ‘But we were sworn 
never to reveal the secrets &c. and although the body to which I 
belonged may be scattered, the Order still exists. I wish it did not, 
the day of its usefulness is over; and reckless men may now make 
worse, what is already bad enough.’ Genl. Pillsbury: ‘Shotwell, I 
have no interest in this matter except as between man and man; but 
I’d advise you to confess all, and get yourself free from here; for 
you will find it an hard life.’ ‘I am aware, Sir,’—answered I—“‘that 
I am suffering and shall suffer almost a living death as long as I 
remain here; but I shall never purchase liberty at the price of treach- 
ery and dishonor.’ ” 

In July 1872 he recived a visit from Gerrit Smith, who asked him 
many questions about the Ku Klux and finally volunteered to help 
him, indicating however, his belief that it would be necessary for 
him to show his penitence by confession of guilt and a clean breast 
as to his associates in North Carolina. Shotwell’s. refusal made 
Smith declare him “an obstinate young man,” but he did not lose 
interest in him. 

Among the more horrible discomforts of his life in Albany may 
be listed those indicated in the following quotations: 

“May 18. My situation in the workshops at present is to say 
the least a novel one for a Southern gentleman. The tables on which 
we trim shoes are in parallel rows, and each table has four men, 
who stand and work at a ‘knee,’ or heavy block upon which the shoe 
is held by one hand, while the other drives the trimming tools. 
Now by some chance or other it happens that the men on each side 
of me are negroes—big, greasy, stinking fellows, whose favorite 
amusement is to pick lice off their bodies, and crack them on the 
bench in such a way that I cannot avoid seeing them. Beside these 
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two at my elbows there is another darkey immediately in front of 
me; so that I am like the bread in a sandwich—between Ham! But 
the worst of it is the stench—the odor de Afrique, which when the 
weather is warm—quite overpowers me. A gale from Ceylon, or 
a tornado in the Spice Islands might sweep the shops without purify- 
ing the atmosphere in the least—at all events not in my 
neighborhood.” 


“Eo die. My cell is utterly in possession of ‘the plague that 
walketh in darkness’—bugs! Every crevice, nook and cranny swarms 
with the cannibal foe! They lie in wait during the day, but no 
sooner do I enter the door at nightfall than they rally in groups, 
battalions, brigades, and pounce upon me, like the African ants 
on a dead lion. Methinks there is a conspiracy between the chinches 
flies, lice, spiders, ear wigs, bed bugs, and every other sort of 
bug, to plebotomize me—aye to drein the last drop from my veins. 

“These knight-errants take for their watch word, E pluribus 
unum—Many on one!—and they advance like an Highland Clan, 
shouting 

Fee! Faw Fum! 
I smell the blood of an Englishmun! 

“T must say, however, that the authorities do all they can to ex- 
tirpate these pests, and the deputy has just told me he will have 
my cell thoroughly cleansed on the morrow. It is curious that 
vermin and prison quarters should be almost inseparable. When 
the enemy once gets possession it is next to impossible to dislodge 
him. 

“June 24. The Hall Master says he obtained nearly a peck of 
bugs from my cell. I suppose that accounts for my being so weak 
lately. I may get a little sleep now, as the cell has been very well 
cleaned, and all crevices plastered with white lead. I feel much 
relieved. 

“These are small matters to mention in one’s journal; but they go 
to show how our time and thoughts are occupied; therefore should 
not be omitted.” 

After about a year’s time, Shotwell was taken from the work- 
shop and made hospital steward. This was a great relief. He 
had much more privacy, was relieved of constant direction of others, 
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and he had nearly ten hours daily for reading and study. That it 
was not a bed of roses is indicated by the following characteristic 
entry in his diary: / 

“July 18. <A very disagreeable night. I sat up till midnight, 
and I was rather afraid to leave my brace of crazy men so long as 
they were awake. Indeed until near midnight there was no sleep 
for any of us, as the lunatics were alternately singing, screaming, 
praying and cursing in a fearful manner. Several times the guards 
came up the stairs from the Main Hall to demand the silencing 
of the outcries, but I told them nothing could be done save killing 
them, and there was no ‘Rule’ for that, even in Albany Penitentiary. 
However about twelve o’clock a.m. I went to my cot. The gas was 
turned low, but not so much so that I could not see the other beds. 
Every inmate was quiet, and from the sounds of snoring all were 
asleep. Wearied by repeated night watching, I quickly fell into 
the same condition. It was not ‘so very’ far from being my last 
long sleep. For towards morning I became conscious of heavy 
breathing near my face, and at the same moment heard an outcry 
from one of the convalescents. The crazy negro, Johnston, had slip- 
ped his handcuffs, loosened his straps, and slipping down to the 
sinks got one of the twelve-pound iron ‘dumb-bells’-—which I had, 
as I thought securely concealed! With this fearful weapon in his 
hand, he crawled on all-fours under the long row of cots until he 
came to mine, which was at the upper end of the Hall. He then 
crept upright, and was about to make a catlike pounce upon me— 
perhaps to brain me at a blow with the heavy bolt when simulta- 
neously I opened my eyes, and he was diverted by the cry of the 
men at the other end of the room. 

“T sprang out of bed, and partially dressed myself, while telling 
Jones to arouse old Squire Brown, and two or three of the convales- 
cents. As soon as they were up, I went to the lunatic, who had gone 
to the side of the Hall, and was hammering at a window. Seeing 
there was no use of wasting words I seized him, and the others rush- 
ed in to help me; and their assistance was needed, for the fellow 
seemed made of iron. However we overpowered him, and restored 
his shackles; and strapped him to the bed. During the entire pro- 
cedure he raved and cursed frightfully declaiming against me as 
‘that Damned Steward, whom he meant to kill at the first 
opportunity ! 
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“After this delightful midnight episode I did not feel composed for 
a renewal of my nap; and today I feel weak, sick, and worn out. And 
yet—with these sights and sounds before me—how grateful I ought 
to feel for the mens sano et corpore, the sound mind, in a sound 
body !” 

On Sunday one letter might be written which had to be read at 
the office before it was mailed. Shotwell was soon given freedom to 
write more frequently. His mail, however, both letters written by 
him and those addressed to him, was intercepted in North Carolina 
and this gave him constant unhappiness. Reports appeared fre- 
quently in North Carolina Republican papers that he was about to 
be pardoned in exchange for incriminating evidence against his as- 
sociates and several times he felt compelled to write to the press deny- 
ing the stories. Efforts in his behalf were made from time to time 
but he had almost given up hope when pardon finally came. He thus 
records it: 

“Notwithstanding I invariably assured my correspondents that 
there was no likelihood of my release, and although my journal shows 
how little reliance I placed on the rumors of my release I must 
have cherished a latent spark of trust in them, for when, at length, 
the important document came, it had no such effect on me as is com- 
mon in cases of men suddenly turned loose after long years of ‘Hope 
Deferred.’ Hope, I think, was incorporated among the human 
faculties for the sake of the miserable, the sick, and especially, the 
imprisoned. To all men it is a good gift, but to the wretched and 
the prisoner it is the mainspring of life. Without it one-half of 
mankind would seek self destruction before attaining the age of 40 
years; and four-fifths of those who survived that age would end life 
in a similar manner. Hope acts as the safety-valve of human suffer- 
ing—raising the spirits to a living temperature even amid circum- 
stances when all earthly surroundings seem created for our special 
destruction, loss, suffering, and self-immolation! Surely there had 
been little to keep alive my spirits during the long period of my 
sojourn within the walls of Albany Penitentiary; yet now that my 
days therein were to terminate it seemed as much a matter of course 
as if I had been expecting to stay the even 800 days, and no more. 
Capt. Pillsbury seems to have expected a scene, as he called me down 


into his private parlor and mysteriously closed the door before draw- 
4 
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ing from his pocket the official document which was to unlock the outer 
gate. But I did not tremble, nor weep, nor break down, nor make 
a scene, but simply remarked, that I was rather surprised to see it, 
though I supposed they would get tired of keeping me, after awhile. 
He laughed and said he was sorry to lose me, on some accounts, 
for he didn’t know where to get a good man to take my place as 
steward of the Hospital. 

“The Paper given me was a large double sheet of parchment, sealed 
with the ‘Great Seal’ of the ‘Universal Yankee Nation,’ and signed 
by the autograph of Ulysses (Hiram) S. Grant; countersigned by 
J. C. Bancroft Davis, Acting Assistant Secretary of State. It an- 
nounced that whereas one R. A. S. had been (convicted of conspiracy 
[against what]) and whereas he has ‘now been imprisoned more 
than two years,’ therefore, ‘be it known that in consideration of 
the premises, and divers other good and sufficient reasons, me there- 
unto moving’—do ‘hereby grant full and unconditional pardon’— 
ete., ete. 

‘But mark! ‘Done at the City of Washington this ninth day of 
August 1873,’ etc., ete.—nearly one month ago!—Think of it!” 

Thus on August 25, 1873, the prison experiences of Randolph 
Shotwell ended. 























SOME NORTH CAROLINA TRACTS OF THE 
18TH CENTURY: IV & V 


By Wuu1am K. Boyp, of Duke University 


IV 


Henry McCutton’s “Miscertangovus ReprEsENTATIONS 
Retative To Our Concerns rn AMERICA” 


(1761) 


The idea of stamp duties as a means of revenue in the American 
colonies did not originate with George Grenville. It had, in fact, 
been recommended a number of times before the framing of the 
Stamp Act of 1765. The measure was suggested by Archibald Cum- 
mings, a custom official of Boston, in 1716 and 1717, and he recurred 
to it again in 1722. Stamp duties were also recommended in 1728 
and 1742 by Sir William Keith, sometime Deputy Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and that the policy was seriously considered in the 
latter year is evident from the fact that Governor Clinton of New 
York advised against it. At the time of the Seven Years War, the 
levy of stamp duties was seriously contemplated by the Newcastle 
ministry; William Pitt favored such a policy, as did also Governor 
Sharpe of Maryland. However, the individual to whom George 
Grenville was especially indebted for the policy made famous by 
the Stamp Act was Henry McCulloh, a holder of vast tracts of land 
in North Carolina and once a special agent of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Carolinas. 

McCulloh was a typical adventurer in the realm of colonial politics 
and economics. He is said to have been a merchant of London, 
and his home was at Turnham Green, Middlesex County. He 
probably became interested in North Carolina through his relations 
with Gabriel Johnston, to whom he advanced considerable sums of 
money between 1726 and 1733; indeed, when Johnston, in the latter 
year, was appointed Governor of North Carolina, McCulloh loaned 
him the funds to pay for his commission and to purchase the equip- 
ment necessary for his new station in life. In the meantime, McCulloh 
developed an interest in general questions of public administration 
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and in 1733, his name appears in the Treasury Records. Then five 
years later, in 1738, he presented to the Treasury two memorials 
concerning the evils in the quit rent and land system of North 
Carolina, and asked to be employed to correct abuses and make im- 
provements. These memorials came at an opportune time, for his 
Majesty’s Government had not been able to secure satisfactory legis- 
lation on quit rents from the Carolina Assemblies nor to break up 
land speculations by the official classes. It was therefore decided 
to send McCulloh as a special representative of the Crown with 
power to reform the administration of the land offices and to bring 
about better methods in the collection of the rents in North Carolina 
and South Carolina. He arrived in the latter colony in March, 
1741, and in September proceeded to North Carolina. It is not 
necessary here to give an account of his mission, save to note that 
it was a failure; he antagonized the official classes in both provinces 
and he did not secure the codperation of the Assemblies. In 1747 
he returned to England after an extended tour of other colonies. 
His experience in the Carolinas stimulated his interest in questions 
of colonial administration. In England he defended the protest 
of the Albemarle counties of North Carolina against the act of 1746, 
which had reduced their representation. He seems also to have 
been appointed naval officer at Cape Breton, an office which was 
vacated after the return of Cape Breton to the French in 1748. 
A few years later, specifically in 1753, he applied to Lord Halifax 
and the Duke of Newcastle for an appointment either as Secretary 
of North Carolina or Naval Officer for the Lower James River 
District. The former appointment he received in 1754, and in 
the same year, his friend Arthur Dobbs becoming Governor of 
the province, he was also appointed a member of the Council and 
appeared in that body in March 1755. However, he did not long 
remain in North Carolina; he probably returned to England in the 
same year to attend to business relating to his land grants. Certainly 
he was there in 1761, for in that year he sent his son, Henry Eustace 
McCulloh, to North Carolina to represent his business interests in 
the colony. 

McCulloh’s deepest interest in the New World was that of a land 
speculator. In 1737 the Crown delivered to Murray Crymble and 
James Huey, trustees for McCulloh, warrants for 1,200,000 acres 
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in North Carolina, on condition that 6,000 foreign Protestants should 
be colonized. In 1745 the lands were surveyed in tracts of 100,000 
acres, which lay on the upper Pee Dee, Cape Fear, and Neuse 
rivers. Two of the tracts were assigned to John Selwyn and two 
to Arthur Dobbs, later to be Governor of the province. All grantees 
were exempt from quit rents until 1756, by which time it was ex- 
pected that settlements would be completed. Quite naturally there 
were difficulties in administration. It was found that 475,000 acres 
were included in the Granville District, and in 1755 a compromise 
was reached by which McCulloh was to become the tenant of Gren- 
ville, paying him an annual lump sum until 1760, and thereafter 
four shillings per hundred acres for land actually settled, and re- 
leasing all claims to land not settled. This was the business that 
probably caused McCulloh to return to England in 1755. With the 
Crown, also, there were difficulties. By 1754 the number of settlers 
was only 854, instead of the thousands contemplated in 1737, but on 
account of the Cherokee War the period at which quit rents were to 
be paid was extended to 1760. There was some delay in carrying out 
this agreement, but in 1762 it was decided that McCulloh and his 
associates should retain the lands actually colonized at the rate of 
200 acres for each settler, and that they should surrender all claim 
for the remainder. But when commissioners began to make a census 
of the settlers, they met bitter opposition, for many who lived near the 
South Carolina line claimed land under grants from that province, 
and others produced grants from the North Carolina land office. In 
Anson County the authority of the sheriff was invoked by the com- 
missioners, but such was the temper of the people that all effort 
to apportion lands between the Crown and McCulloh failed. During 
the Revolution a!l property rights of McCulloh to lands in North 
Carolina were confiscated. 

Such are the broad outlines of McCulloh’s relations with the Caro- 
linas. His experiences and observations caused him to think 
seriously concerning two problems of imperial administration. The 
first was the need of a stable colonial currency; so in 1755 he sub- 
mitted to the Earl of Halifax a bill for creating and issuing bills 
of credit under the denomination of exchequer bills of Union for 
general use in His Majesty’s colonies. If this measure had been 
adopted, it would not only have solved the practical currency prob- 
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lems of the Seven Years War in America, but might have driven 
from circulation colonial currency. The other problem which con- 
cerned him was that of the terms of the peace that followed the 
war. This was the subject of a memorial submitted in 1761 to the 
Earl of Bute, entitled Miscellaneous Representations Relative to 
Our Concerns in America. Its theme is that England should not 
be satisfied with taking from the French merely Canada or Guada- 
loupe, for Canada would be a liability if Louisiana remained a 
French possession and Guadaloupe a hindrance to mercantilist ideas 
of trade unless the neighboring neutral islands were also acquired. 
As this meant that England, under terms of peace, should take 
everything in sight, McCulloh was indeed and in truth a terri- 
torial imperialist. But given the increase of territory, there re- 
mained the problem of imperial relations. It was his opinion that 
the whole system of administration should be reorganized. The 
Indian trade should be regulated, and to finance an Indian establish- 
ment in the colonies a “stamp duty on vellum and paper” should 
be imposed. The colonial currency must be regulated and made 
uniform. Improved channels of official communication between the 
colonies and England were necessary, and procedure in financial 
and judicial matters needed reform. A better illustration of the 
ideals of the new British imperialism that was soon to dominate 
colonial policy can hardly be found. 

And this memorial was not the end of McCulloh’s activity. In 
July 1763, he addressed a letter to Henry Jenkinson, Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Grenville Cabinet, in which he gave an! 
account of the taxes collected in the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, noted that a stamp duty at the rates of six, twelve, and 
eighteen pence per sheet would raise £60,000, and enclosed two 
bills—one for stamp duties, and one for exchequer bills of credit. 
This communication was fruitful, for in the following October a 
comparative statement of stamp duties, including those recommended 
by McCulloh, those in force in England, and those proposed by 
the Treasury, was submitted to Grenville, and two days later 
(October 12) there was a conference between McCulloh and Gren- 
ville. Of all this the outcome was the adoption of the Starip Act 
as a part of Grenville’s program for colonial administration. There- 
after McCulloh is lost sight of; the date of his death is unknown, 
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but he is referred to as living by his son, Henry Eustace McCulloh, 
as late as 1768. 

The Miscellaneous Representations was discovered by the late 
William A. Shaw, editor of the Calendar of Treasury Books and 
Papers, and was published in a small edition some years ago by 
George Harding, noted English bookseller and bibliophile. It is 
now reprinted with the permission of Mr. Harding. All the known 
facts concerning McCulloh may be gathered from Mr. Shaw’s ex- 
cellent introduction, the Colonial Records of North Carolina, Mr. 
Bond’s Quit Rents in the American Colonies, Gipson, Jared Inger- 
soll, pp. 116-117, and Smith’s Grenville Papers, Vol. II, p. 373. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REPRESENTATIONS 


RELATIVE TO 


Our Concerns in America 


In Order to form a right Judgment of the Importance of Canada, 
with respect to its Trade and Commerce, it may be proper to con- 
sider an Estimate of the Profits which heretofore accrued to France, 
from the said Commerce. 

The Furr and Skin Trades was farmed out to particular Persons, 
[2] who thereby had an exclusive Right to the said Trade; and 
the Couriers des Bois acted under Licenses, which they purchased 
from them: the Amount of which Trade, according to the best In- 
formation I have been able to get, was one Year with another, 
about £240,000. 

Their Trade in Shipbuilding, Corn, Tobacco, and Lumber sent 
to France and to their Islands, amounted to about £180,000 per 
Ann. 

Their Fishery at Cape Breton, the Coasts of Gaspesie, and the 
Coasts of Newfoundland, amounted to upwards of £400,000 more 
per Ann. 

The Freight upon all the aforesaid Trade, upon a moderate Com- 
putat" amounted to upwards of £220,000 per Ann. And there were 
annually employed in the [3] said Fishery and Trade, upwards of 
9000 Seamen. 

In this View of the French Trade from Canada and the Parts 
adjacent, it will be found, that, after all the immense Expense the 
French Government put themselves to, in supporting that Colony, 
the principal Advantages arising to them therefrom was in the 
Fishery, and in having a large Nursery for Seamen: But their 
Views extended further, as their Design was to form a Line of 
Communication between Canada and Mississippi; and if possible 
afterwards to open some Ports upon the Western Ocean. But as 
they have miscarried in those Views; and that we have now the 
Government of Canada in our Possession, it may be proper to inquire 
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into the Situation of the French in the Mississippi or Louisiana Gov- 
ernment, and to endeavor to demonstrate, [4] that, if they even 
ceded to us the whole Governm' of Canada, and afterwards 
exerted their whole Force in the Louisiana Government, they would 
be still able to annoy us, and to carry on a large and extensive Trade 
with the Indian Nations, which border upon the 5 Great Lakes, 
as well as those which lie between the Mississippi and the Apalatian 
Mountains. 

Before the French made any Settlement on the Mississippi, the 
Indian Trade as before observed was farmed out to Private Persons 
who resided in the Canada Government; and several of those Farms 
were hereditary: which excluded those in the Mississippi Government 
from having any Share in the Trade in Skins and Furrs with the 
Ouabacs; the Illinese; the Kikapese; the Puants; the Outagamese; 
the [5] Malamonese; or any of the Indian Nations to the North and 
East of the Mississippi. But it is to be presumed that if the French 
ceded to us the whole Government of Canada, they would renew 
their Licenses to such as live in the Province of Louisiana, and use 
all the Methods in their Power to cultivate a Friendship with the 
said Indians. And considering the great Emnity that has always 
subsisted between the Nations of Indians in their Interest, and in 
ours, it is more than probable that the French would be still able 
to continue the said Indians in their Interest; and to make use of 
them in annoying our Frontier Settlements, unless we fortify and 
navigate three of the 5 Great Lakes; which may be a good and 
effectual Means, under proper Regulations in [6] the Indian Trade, 
to draw several of the said Indians into our Views and Interest. 

In this Light as conceived it will appear, that, if the French are 
left in Possession of Louisiana, our having Possession of Canada will 
not free our Frontier Settlements from being annoyed by the 
Indians, unless we regulate our Commerce with them, and fortify 
the Lakes: and that if we have Possession of the Lakes and the 
Territories belonging thereto, and also the whole Province of Acadia, 
the Remainder of Canada exclusive of the Fishery is not an Object 
of any great Moment to this Kingdom. 

Guardeloupe is an Island of great Importance, and capable of 
Improvement; and yet if it should be ceded to us, the French 
Settlers having a Right to all the Lands in [7] said Island, and 
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being from their religious as well as political Principles strongly 
prejudiced in favour of France, great Part of the Advantages 
arising from said Island would from those Causes center in France; 
and many Kinds of French Commodities might be introduced 
among them by means of their Connections with the neighbour* 
French Islands. And it might not only have an ill effect in this 
respect, but the s* Island might also be made a Storehouse for the 
Introduction of many French Goods amongst the English Settle- 
ments in the West Indies, and on the Main of America. There- 
fore, I apprehend that if the 4 neutral Islands of St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago (in which we have a Foundation 
of Right) were entirely surrendered to us, it might have a better 
effect, than even the keeping [8] of Guardeloupe upon the aforesaid 
Terms. And if the Lands settled by the French in the said Islands 
were disposed of, in the Manner the French Lands were in St. 
Christophers, they would produce several hundred thousand Pounds 
to the Crown. 

Goree and Senegall are not of that Importance the Public con- 
sidered them at first, yet, in many Respects, it might be for our 
Interest to continue them in our Possession; but if it is thought 
necessary upon any future Treaty to surrender them to the French, 
as humbly cone‘, great Care should be taken to word it, so as to 
prevent the French from claiming an exclusive Right of trading 
along that Coast. And as the French have for many Years claimed 
an exclusive Trade to the Gum Coast, great Care should likewise 
[9] be taken to regulate their Pretensions on that Head. 

The Acquisitions we have made in the East Indies, are of great 
Importance, even more than is generally conceived. For, as we are 
enlarging our Settlements in America, and as the Planters there, as 
they grow rich, increase in Luxury and Expence, it will be found, 
that America will in time be a most profitable Mart for the Com- 
modities of the East, and that vast Quantities of them will be 
consumed there. 

Under this general View of Things it will appear evident, that 
as a trading Nation, it is our Interest to preserve Part of most of 
the Acquisitions we have made, and not to be content with any 
one Part, (such as Canada) in consideration of all the Rest. 
Especially, [10] as the enlarging our Footing in distant Parts of 
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the World will enlarge our Navigation, and assist us in our general 
Commerce by making one Part of Use in the Improvement of 
another. 

By the Treaty of Utretch, there was a great Enlargement in- 
tended to our Territories in America; by allowing us all the Lands 
which of right then belonged to the 5 Indian Nations, which in- 
cluded the 5 Great Lakes and the Territories thereunto belonging: 
but by neglecting to form a System in American Affairs, all the 
Advantages which might have arisen to us, by wise and proper 
Regulations, were lost; and the French were thereby encouraged to 
make those Incroachments which gave rise to the present War. 
Therefore as the want of System was the main Inlet to the present 
War, if we do not [11] regulate, or establish a proper Course or 
Rule of Proceeding, all the Advantages we fondly hope for, will 
vanish into Air. And in the Consideration of this Point, there are 
several Matters to be attended to, which have a necessary Connec- 
tion with, and Dependance upon each other. So, that if any one 
Part is neglected, the whole may fall to the Ground. 

The 1* is, To ascertain our Bounds in America, and to have 
the Sovereignty of the Indians who fall within the said Bounds. 

Secondly, To form a System in Indian Affairs, in regulating the 
Trade carried on with them; in which, particular Care ought to 
be taken to have all the Colonies act upon one system. And as it 
will require considerable Sums to make Presents to the Indians, 
and to put those Concerns upon a proper [12] Footing, it will be 
absolutely necessary to establish proper funds in America, by a 
Stamp Duty on Vellum and Paper; and also by regulating and 
lowering the Duties upon French Rum and Molasses. 

Thirdly, If Funds are established to answer the Expence of 
the Government in America, it will be also necessary to regulate 
the Currency in the respective Colonies, and to have it the same in 
all. And if this is done, it becomes equally necessary, to regulate 
the Course to be observed in collecting and accompting for the 
Revenues in America; as there are at present Openings for many 
shamefull Abuses. 

Fourthly, As all lesser Systems must depend upon the System 
observed in the Mother Country, nothing proposed can have its 
due Effect, unless the Offices abroad are [13] so regulated as to 
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transmit every Matter of Importance, either with respect to the 
Revenue or any other Matter in America, to the Plantation Office: 
And then, the Success of the whole depends upon the R* Hon™ the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations making a due and full Report 
to the Crown of all Matters that come under their Inspection. For, 
if the Channels of Information can be obstructed, or varied by 
different Modes of Application, it will leave Room for Connections 
which may defeat the whole of what is proposed. 

Fifthly, In the forming of new Systems of Government in distant 
Colonies, many Difficulties may arise with respect to the Preroga- 
tives of the Great Boards here; therefore, as humbly conceived, if 
anything of this Nature takes effect, it must arise from the Wisdom 
and [14] Goodness of the Sovereign, in appointing Special Com- 
mittees for those Purposes.* 

The System of the Great Offices here, with respect to America, 
ought likewise to be attended to; for, if our Course of Proceeding 
at Home is found to be irregular, it is impossible to redress the Griev- 
ances compl* of in America. Whereupon I pray leave to observe, 
that by the System or Course of Proceeding in the Exchequer, the 
Lord High Treasurer or Treasury [Lords] when in Commission, 
have not (as h”” conc’) a Power to take Cognizance of any Matter 
but what is properly within the View of the said Court. And from 
this Cause it was, that all the Officers employed in the Collection 
of the [15] Revenues of the Crown in Normandy, were obliged to 
accompt in the Exchequer; as the Lord High Treasurer was not 
at that Time thought to have any Power or Direction over such 
Officers as were not brought within the View of the s* Court. But 
from Custom of long standing, and from the Want of forming a 
System in American Affairs, the Receivers of His Majesty’s Chief 
Rents in America, and the Auditor General of the Plantations are 
not brought within the View of the Exchequer, nor is there any 
regular Check or Restraint upon the said Officers, so as effectually 
to guard the Revenues of the Crown, and the Property of the 
Subject. And there are Openings left whereby they may be at 
liberty to do many Acts both prejudicial to the Rights of the Crown, 





*In 1667, Special Committees were appointed for Matters of State and Grievances, 
and if renewed may be of infinite use in establishing a System of action in American Affairs. 
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and those of private Persons. [16] Now as the Auditor General 
of the Plantations, and the Receivers of His Majesty’s Chief Rents 
in America, do not give in Bond in the Exchequer for the due 
Execution of the Trust reposed in them; nor bring in their Accompts 
to be passed and cleared according to the Rules of the said Court, 
it puts it in the Power of the said Officers, to oppress and harrass 
such Persons as may be liable to their Resentment. A recent Instance 
of which may be given in a present Attempt ag” me. 

There is another Thing, which as humbly conceived, ought to be 
carefully attended to, and which has hitherto stood in need of 
great Redress; viz' That in Petitions of Complaint arising in 
America, there is no settled Course of Proceeding with respect to 
the Method of Form which ought to be observed. [17] As they 
are at present usually referred, and put into a Course of Justice, 
without first examining (which as conceived, should always be 
done) whether the Persons preferring the Complaints are properly 
Parties, and aggrieved by the Matters complained of; or in Case 
the Complaint arises from Officers of the Crown, whether the 
Matters complained of come properly within the View of their 
respective Offices. The omission of which previous Examination 
is often productive of great Injury to the Innocent; and leaves an 
Opening for many litigious and ill disposed Persons to injure such 
as are exposed to their Resentment. For altho’ the Matters may 
be really false, yet the Delay and Expence given in getting rid 
of such false Charges, may prove ruinous to the Innocent Party 
accused. And for [18] this evil, there is not, as I know of, any 
Remedy or Compensation: For the Courts of Law in the Planta- 
tions cannot take Cognizance of a Matter which has undergone the 
Considerat” of the Council Board; nor does His Majesty in Council 
ever grant Damages in those Cases to the Party aggrieved; nor do 
Matters of this Nature come within the Rules or Redress of our 
Courts of Law here. And this Course of Proceeding has still a 
further ill Tendency: For when Factions are raised against His 
Majesty’s Governors in the Plantations, if such factious Persons 
proceed in an undue and irregular Manner, it is in fact a Suspension 
of the Gov™ Power, and obstructs him in the Execut" of his Duty. 
Therefore if the Complaints against Governors arise only from such 
as have received no immediate [19] Damages thereby; or if the 
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Matters complained of are only from loose and general Suggestions, 
in these Cases, as humbly conc’, there should be the greatest Care 
taken to discountenance and silence such Reports, and to put a 
stop to them in the first Instance. But, on the other Hand, if 
any Persons were really injured by the Gov™ acting contrary to 
his Instructions, or by his obstructing the due and legal Course 
of Business, the Subject ought to meet with Encouragement and 
Relief. But in order to do this, and to distinguish properly between 
those who have been oppressed, and those who act from factious 
Principles, all Complaints should be originally lodged at the 
Plantation Office, where the Records from the Plantations are sup- 
posed to center. And this seems to have been the Intention of Lord 
Sommers in [20] his Plan of a Board of Commerce, and of the 
Crown in making all the principal Officers of State extra Members 
of the said Board. 

The preferring of Petitions of Complaint to His Majesty in 
Council, or to the King by the Hands of the Secretary of State, 
and afterwards referring them to the Plantation Office, may in 
many Cases have an ill Effect, as it is apprehended, that the R* 
Hon" the Lords for Trade and Plantation, are thereby in a great 
Measure limited with respect to their Report: As they have not, 
(and as humbly conc* cannot upon those Occasions) reported upon 
any Matter that is not within such References. But in the other 
Course of Proceeding, as their Lordships would judge by the 
Records, they would be able to distinguish properly between Com- 
plaints which arise from Oppression, [21] and those which arise 
from factious Principles. 

By a Statute of 38 Edward the 3°, Chapt. the 9", it is enacted, 
that whosoever made Complaints to the King, and could not prove 
them against the Defendant, should be imprisoned, until he satisfied 
the Damages and the Slander suffered upon such Occasions, and 
after make Fine and Ransom to the King. There is likewise a 
Statute of the 11™ and 12 W™ the 3° for the Punishment of bad 
Conduct in His Majesty’s Gov™ which wants much to be explained. 
The first-mentioned Statute cannot now be put in force, because 
such Matters were originally determinable before the King in 
Council, or before the Star Chamber. But these Acts, if renewed 
and enforced, under proper Regulations, might have an exceeding 
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good Effect with respect [22] to the Course of Proceeding in Com- 
plaints preferred to His Majesty in Council. And if the Regula- 
tions above mentioned are carried into Execution, it will be like- 
wise necessary to obtain a Law to enable the Sovereign to punish 
all such Officers of the Crown as deviate from their Duty under 


such Regulations. 


V 


Mavrice Moore’s “Justice anp Poricy or Taxing THE AMERICAN 
Cotontres In ENGLAND” 


(1765) 


The story of resistance to the Stamp Act in North Carolina has 
often been told. It centered on the lower Cape Fear region, and 
its records are mainly those of action, rather than of thought and 
philosophy. Indeed, a single record of the latter kind survives. 
It is the pamphlet of Maurice Moore, Justice and Policy of Taxing 
the American Colonies in Great Britain Considered, etc., which 
repudiates the English claim that the colonies were virtually repre- 
sented in Parliament. 

Maurice Moore belonged to a family long prominent in the 
political annals of North Carolina. Among the immigrants from 
the Barbadoes to Charleston was James Moore, who there married 
the daughter of Sir John Yeamans, Governor of Carolina. His 
son, Maurice Moore the elder, led one of the expeditions sent by 
South Carolina to aid No th Carolina in the Tuscarora War, and 
after that conflict he settled in the colony, first at Beaufort and 
later, about 1724, on the lower Cape Fear. Two of his sons won 
distinction in the revolutionary movement, General James Moore 
and Maurice Moore, Jr. 

By profession Maurice Moore, Jr., was a lawyer. He was 
educated in New England, and in his native region he won a 


reputation as “the honest attorney.” From 1754 to 1774 he repre- — 


sented the borough of Brunswick in the Assembly, with the excep- 
tion of the years 1760 and 1761, when he was a member of the 
Council. In 1765 he was appointed Associate Justice of the province. 
From that position he was suspended by Governor Tryon on account 
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of his participation in the resistance to the Stamp Act, but he was 
restored to office by order of the Crown. From 1768 to 1772 he 
was prominent in the agitations and measures relating to the 
Regulators. In 1768, writing from Salisbury, he informed Gov- 
ernor Tryon that civil processes could not be executed in some of 
the western counties, and he was appointed Colonel of a company 
of Volunteer Light Dragoons in Tryon’s first expedition into the 
disaffected region. Doubtless for these reasons he was especially 
odious to the Regulators, and in 1770 a libelous letter criticising 
him, attributed to Herman Husbands, was responsible for Hus- 
bands’s expulsion from the Assembly. In 1771 he was a member 
of the special court at Hillsboro, which tried the more prominent 
Regulators. But thereafter he was inclined to leniency, and in 1772 
he heid .aat there could be no further prosecutions under the riot 
law, and also liberally interpreted that law. In the meantime, to 
him was attributed a severe stricture upon Governor Tryon, especially 
denunciatory of his policy towards the Regulators, which was pub- 
lished under the pseudonym “Atticus” in the Virginia Gazette of 
November 7, 1771. In 1775 he was a member of the commission 
appointed by the Hillsborough Congress to reconcile the Regulators 
to the cause of the Revolution. 

In the later revolutionary movement his role was unique. He 
was a member of the provincial congresses of 1775 and 1776 from 
the borough of Brunswick, but as the hour of separation from 
England approached, he proved to be a conservative. In January 
1776 he wrote to Governor Martin, declaring that he favored a 
reconciliation of the colonies and the mothe country on the status quo 
of 1763, and that if Martin would submit such a compromise to 
the people of North Carolina, it would be accepted by them. Martin’s 
reply was not unfavorable, but negotiations were impossible, because 
the plans were then in operation that led to armed clash at Moore’s 
Creek Bridge the following month. A year later, in January 1777, 
Judge Moore died. His son, Alfred Moore, was appointed in 1799 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It was in 1765 that Judge Moore made his contribution to the 
political literature of the revolutionary controversy, viz., The Justice 
and Policy of Taxing the American Colonies in England. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the pamphlet is not the conventional distinction 
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between internal and external taxation, but the denial of any right 
on the part of Parliament to tax the colonies and also a criticism 
of the claim of virtual representation in Parliament. Taxation, of 
course, is through representation, but the basis of representation 
is the possession of certain classes of tenures, rather than residence 
in a shire or borough, and these tenures exist in America as well 
as in England; therefore British subjects in America have the 
right of representation constitutionally. As to virtual representa- 
tion of America in Parliament, it does not exist as a reality, and 
if it is anything more than a theory to meet an existing crisis, why 
were the colonial assembles called upon to vote taxes in the colonial 
wars? Why were not the colonies then taxed by Parliament? How- 
ever, the colonists should meet their quota of the revenue needed 
by the Empire, but that quota can be raised constitutionally only 
by taxes imposed by the assemblies. Indeed, the only permanent 
unity between the colonies and the mother country will be one of 
equality, by which “each may advance the other’s interest while 
he labours for his own”; any other relationship than this will in 
time produce something other than “dependence.” 

There seems to be no reference to Judge Moore’s pamphlet in 
the reviews of the literature relating to the Revolution. The reason 
thereof is the very practical one that a single copy only is known to 
exist. It is in the possession of the University of North Carolina 
and it is now reprinted with the permission of that institution. An 
earlier reprint occurs in the North Carolina University Magazine, 
Vol. I, pp. 72-77, 85-86 (1852). : 
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[3] Tue Justice anp Poricy or Taxine THE AMERICAN 
Cotonres In Great Britain, ConsiDERED 


Whether the Commons of England made up a part of the Saxon 
Wittingham Mote, hath been a subject of great dispute; and altho’ 
this point has never been fully determined, yet it seems to be agreed 
by the authority of two learned writers, (a) that they were always 
called to attend it, whenever the exigencies of the state made a tax 
necessary; without doubt, to make known their circumstances, and 
to suggest to that assembly some mode of taxation that was likely 
to be the least burdensome to them. This just and laudable practice 
prevailed ’til the time of William the Conqueror, when that prince 
erected a new court or parliament, of which the commons were no 
part, and changed the Allodial tenure of the Saxons into the Feudal, 
and annexed certain rents or services to all his grants, from which, 
together with fines and forfeitures, the crown was abundantly sup- 
plied; it therefore seldom happened that any were taxed in this 
court; but when it, did, they were tallaged to one tenth part of 
their estate only, and none but villeins were ever liable to be taxed 
at will. 

This method of tallaging those who were subject to it, continued 
but for a few reigns after the conquest, and then a regular parlia- 
ment was established, which consisted of the Superior and Inferior 
Barons, Citizens and Burgesses, who it is said, (b) at first sat 
together: But when they had [4] formed themselves into distinct 

(a) Spellman and Maddox. 

(b) Ld. Coke. 
houses, the representatives of the people laid claim to their ancient 
and equitable right of taxing themselves and constituents, and have 
ever since, with the greatest propriety and justice, enjoyed it. 

From this slight view of the mode of imposing taxes for public 
benefit, so long practiced in Great-Britain, (in the course of which 
there has been no other interruption, than that occasioned by the 
Conquest) it is clearly to be inferred, that the right of prescribing 
the measure and manner of raising all taxes is a constitutional one, 
which was enjoyed by the ancestors of the Colonists; and the present 
inhabitants of Great-Britain, as early as they have any knowledge 
of them from history, and has been handed down to them under 
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the influence of reason and justice, through a course of several 
hundred years. 

Nothing can be more consistent with the rights and liberties of 
a free people, than whenever the good of the community requires 
a part of the private property of Individuals, that they should be 
allowed to give it in such manner and proportions as their situation 
and circumstances can best afford; indeed they cannot be free 
without it; for if any sublunary power in being, can deprive them 
of part of their estate without their consent, the same power may 
take away the whole; and if it appears to them to be a measure of 
justice, prescribe ’em into the bargain. 

The inhabitants of the Colonies upon the Continent (other than 
those acquired in the late war) have always thought, and I believe 
ever will think, all the constitutional rights and liberties enjoyed 
[5] in Great-Britain, at the time they departed from it, their Birth- 
Right, and that they brought them over with them to America; 
among which, that of being taxed only by their own consent, is one 
of the most essential. 

It is certainly very natural, that those who transport themselves 
from one country to another, should as well carry with them the 
Laws and Policy, as the Customs and Manners of the country from 
whence they came. But it hath been said from the authority of a 
very learned Judge, (c) that the Colonies are conquered countries ; 
and that therefore the law is what the King pleases; but however 
learned and respectable the person might be who gave that opinion, 
I shall not hesitate to declare that I think the subject was not well 
considered, and that it was founded on no Law whatever. Puffendorff, 
in speaking of the different forms of government, takes occasion of 
mentioning two methods of treating the inhabitants of conquered 
countries: one is, when the victor removes ’em to his own country, 
or gives them the same privileges with his former subjects; the other 
is, when they are left to enjoy their ancient seats, but entirely lose 
the sovereignty of the country. In this last case, he says, they are 
subject to the conqueror; but is the circumstance of any of the 
Colonies, other than those already excepted, similar to either of 
these cases? They surely are not. The ancient inhabitants of the 
Colonies have neither been removed to Great-Britain, or left in 


possession of their lands; nor did they ever submit to, or acknowledge 
(c) Holt. Smith’s case. 
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[6] themselves subject to any foreign power upon earth, but have 
long since abandoned the country, and retired into remote parts of 
America, where they are governed by their own laws and their own 
magistrates. It therefore cannot be said with the least propriety, 
that the laws which these Savages alone, had they staid in the 
country, would have been liable to, as a vanquished people, are 
applicable to the present inhabitants of the Colonies, who them- 
selves, are the conquerors. The earth, the air and trees, are by 
no means the object of any human laws whatsoever, otherwise than 
as they bear respect to the concernments of men. It must then be 
the conquered people, who are subject to the laws of the conqueror, 
and not the country.—The Colonists seem to stand on the same 
footing with those who leave their own country, and settle them- 
selves in a new one which was not inhabited before: If they do, 
and I think it must appear so to any man who will give himself the 
trouble of considering this subject, then there is the opinion of the 
same learned Judge (d) in favour of what I have advanced; which 
is that, the Colonists have brought over with them every constitu- 
tional right, liberty and privilege; and if being taxed only by their 
own consent is one of them, they cannot, with the least degree of 
justice, be taxed by the British parliament, in which they are not 
represented, no person in that assembly being authorized to signify 
their consent: Few persons there, are acquainted with their cir- 
cumstance, and perhaps none know what mode of taxation would 


be least burdensome to them. 
(d) Holt. Blankard’s case. 


[7] It hath indeed pleased some of the honourable members of 
that august assembly to say, that the Colonies are virtually repre- 
sented in parliament; but this is a doctrine which only tends to 
allow the Colonists a shadow of that substance which they must ever 
be slaves without. It cannot surely be consistent with British liberty, 
that any set of men should represent another, detached from them 
in situation and interest, without the privity and consent of the 
represented. The office of a representative is founded on choice, 
and is intended for the benefit of the constituents: A representa- 
tive is to act in every respect as the persons who appointed him to 
that office would do, were they themselves present: And hath the 
members of the House of Commons, or any of them, been chose by 
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the Colonists to represent them? Hath their conduct in respect 
to the Stamp Duty been consistent with the interests of the Colonists ¢ 
Or hath that conduct been such as the Colonists would have adopted, 
had they been present in parliament? No surely: So far from it, 
there are very few members of that assembly, who have ever been 
heard of in America. The Stamp Duty is inconsistent with their 
interests, and the mode of imposing it, destructive of their most 
essential rights and liberties. It is very fortunate for the present 
members of parliament, that for all that can be done in the Colonies, 
they have an estate for life in their office; for I believe I may venture 
to say, that no Colonist in his senses, would ever desire to be again 
represented by the same people. 

To prove that the Colonists are within the [8] meaning of the 
doctrine of virtual representation, they have been compared to the 
inhabitants of several corporate towns in England, to the East- 
India company, the body of London merchants, to the proprietors 
of the public funds, to women and children, and in short, to all 
those who do not vote for electing of members of parliament, who 
are all said to be virtually represented: On the justice and truth 
of this comparison intirely depends the decision of this question. 
It may therefore be necessary to observe, that by the ancient English 
constitution, none were actually represented in parliament, other 
than Shires, the Cinque-Paris, Cities, and Antient Boroughs, and 
the elections for them were made by freeholders, and those who 
held by free burgage tenure; all villeins, copyholders, tenants in 
antient demeine, and tenants of lords, were excluded from electing 
or being elected: but at latest, in King John’s time, a practice 
obtained of making free boroughs by charter, by which means they 
became intitled to send members to parliament, and it continued 
till the reign of King Charles the Second, when the House of Com- 
mons voted the elections made by virtue of that King’s charters void, 
and so put a stop to the practice. From hence it is evident that 
the right that those derive from their particular species of property, 
peculiar franchises, and inhabitancy in particular places, is not 
an exclusive one, because it either depends on that which may, 
through the bounty of the crown, be extended, at least to its American 
subjects, or on a certain species of property that may be bought 
and sold, [9] and which the Colonists are capable of possessing in 
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any part of the King’s dominions. If the right of being actually 
represented in parliament, is constitutionally annexed to freehold 
estate, the American freeholders can with no more justice be de- 
prived of it, than they may of their freeholds. And the power of 
dispossessing them of either, cannot, from the nature of the British 
constitution, (which is formed on the foundation of securing to 
every individual his right, liberty and property) be lodged with 
any other person in being, than themselves: The acknowledging 
them to have a right of being taxed only by their own consent, is 
yielding them that from which they never can derive the least ad- 
vantage, while ever that of actually choosing their own representa- 
tives, is withheld from them. 

The notion of virtual representation, may, for all I know, be 
consistent enough, while it is confined to Great-Britain only; its 
inhabitants intimately reside together; the interest and circum- 
stance of those who do not vote for representatives, are the same 
with those that do; and are equally well known to, and understood 
by such representatives. It cannot then be imagined, that the vir- 
tually represented in Great-Britain, can ever be subject to any 
imposition, that will not be extended to, and equally affecting to 
the electors of members of parliament: And tho’ certain corporate 
towns, the East-India company, the body of London merchants, 
proprietors of public funds, the monied interest, and women, are 
not respectively as such, actually represented in parliament; yet 
many of the members of them (women excepted) are intitled to vote 
for representatives; [10] and if they were not, the influence they, 
and particularly women (through whose means votes are often 
obtain’d) must necessarily have, from their intimate acquaintance 
and connection with the electors, is such as must render the choice 
in a great measure agreeable to them. But hath the Colonies any 
of these advantages? They certainly have not: They live above a 
thousand leagues from Great-Britain; their interest and circum- 
stance are not similar to those of the British inhabitants; nor have 
they been well considered or understood by the British parliament. 
The Colonists have suffered many impositions, as may be seen by 
the several acts of trade which have been borne by them alone, and 
which not otherwise affected the electors or members of parliament, 
than as they were obliged to receive the profit arising from them. 
The Colonists cannot have the least influence either with the electors 
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or elected, they are almost unknown to either of them, unless 
as mere vehicles of trade; in which light indeed they have been long 
known and considered. 

If those who have been for bringing the Colonists within the 
meaning of virtual representation, by comparing them to certain 
corporate towns and persons in England, had been pleased to men- 
tion why those places and people are virtually represented in par- 
liament, they must at the same time have proved that there is no 
similitude between them and the Colonies; for all these places lay, 
and body of men reside in some country or other of Great-Britain ; 
and tho’ nine tenths of the inhabitants of any county should not 
be intitled to vote at an election, yet are they a part of that county, 
and as such, may be virtually [11] represented by those who have 
been elected to represent the whole county: But here the virtually 
represented know their representatives, and may, indiscriminately 
with the freeholders, at any time, instruct them what part to act 
in cases of importance: But I should be glad to be informed, in 
what county in England the Colonies are situated? If in no one 
at all; who are their particular virtual representatives? To say 
that they are represented by the whole body of the House of Com- 
mons, will be to leave them without that advantage of giving their 
representatives occasional instructions, which the virtually repre- 
sented in England have; for it cannot be imagined, that the conduct 
of the House of Commons can ever be subject to the direction of the 
Colonists. The same reason then why certain persons in England 
(who have been excluded from voting at elections, merely for con- 
veniency) may be virtually represented in parliament, doth not 
hold good in respect of the Colonies; I therefore conclude that they 
cannot be represented in the same manner: But if it should be 
still insisted upon, that they are, I would then humbly propose, that 
the Colonies be divided into five hundred and fifty-eight districts, 
and that each of them be numbered; that for the future, all writs 
of election in England, shall direct the voters to chuse a person 
to sit and vote in parliament as real representative of the county, 
city, or borough, for which such writ shall be issued; and as virtual 
representative of the five hundred and fifty-eighth part of the 
Colonies of such a number; and that each district be made acquainted 
with its particular virtual representative. [12] By this means 
the Colonists will know, to whom they are to direct their instruc- 
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tions; and will so far be upon a footing with the virtually repre 
sented in Great-Britain. That the notion of the Colonists being 
virtually represented in parliament, is of late date, is evident from 
the numberless acts of oppression and tyranny that have been prac- 
ticed upon them by officers of the crown commissioned in England, 
and sent over to America, which have been repeatedly made known, 
and complained of in England; and whenever it hath happened 
that they were conveyed to the Royal Ear in Council, it hath con- 
stantly been thro’ the channel of the Board of Trade: But in no 
one instance, that I know of, did ever the British parliament repre- 
sent to the crown any grievances felt only in the Colonies, or make 
application to the Sovereign for a redress of them, and as a grand 
inquest for the whole kingdom, (had they thought themselves the 
representatives of the Colonies) they would never have negligently 
passed over a duty which was indispensibly incumbent upon them. 
And that the British parliament doth take cognizance of such sub- 
jects, when they happen in Great-Britain, is undeniably true; and 
would it not be want of humanity, to suppose that they have always 
considered themselves as the representatives of the Colonies, and 
yet have ever neglected to render them an essential service, to which 
all those they represent, are indisputably intitled. To the inhabitants 
of the Colonies I have been speaking of, the crown has been gra- 
ciously pleased to grant respectively the plans of exercising their 
constitutional rights, [13] I have now before me a Charter given by 
King Charles the Second to the province of Carolina, and observe, one 
of the principal objects of this Charter, was to encourage the settle 
ment of that colony, in which few resided at the time it was granted ; 
nor was it then likely that many would leave their native country, 
wherein they enjoyed every right and liberty an excellent constitution 
could afford, and come over to the deserts of America, unless by some 
means or other, an enjoyment of those rights and liberties in Carolina, 
could be secured to them and their posterity: One of these was, to 
be taxed only by their own consent, signified in parliament by rep- 
resentatives actually chosen by themselves; and as the remote situ- 
ation of Carolina from Great-Britain, rendered it impossible for 
those who should inhabit that province, to run over to England 
whenever a new parliament was to be summoned.—King Charles 
thought proper to grant, that an assembly should be called and estab- 
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lished by the proprietors, and that the freemen of Carolina, should 
consent, by themselves, or deputies in that assembly, to all laws 
whatsoever, that might respect the public state of the whole province 
or territory, or of any distinct or particular county. And had the 
crown considered the Colonists as being virtually represented in 
parliament, such a grant would have been extremely absurd; for 
no set of people can be represented at one time in two distinct and 
independent assemblies, which may counteract each other: This 
might be to make the represented grant and refuse in one instant 
the same thing, which is impossible, from the nature of the human 
[14] mind. That it is a matter intirely new in England, further 
appears, from the constant and repeated applications that have been 
made by the Crown in the course of the last war, to the assemblies 
in the Colonies, for supplies; which, if the British parliament 
could have given, might as easily have been asked for in England; 
and in all probability, would have been much more liberally granted ; 
but the parliament had not then imagined themselves the represen- 
tatives of the Colonists; if they had, would they not have interposed 
and asserted their right of taxing their constituents ¢ More especially, 
as the poverty of the Colonists often obliged them to grant much 
less than the Crown required, and the burthen became proportionably 
heavier in Great-Britain, as it was lighter in America; would they 
not have acquainted the King that they were the Colony representa- 
tives, and that the Colonists might be much more copiously taxed 
in parliament, than it was likely they would choose to be, if their 
consent was to be asked in their own provincial assemblies? Without 
doubt they would; but the truth is, the notion of their being virtu- 
ally represented, had not then an existence, but which had been since 
introduced, to cover the shackles which have been prepared for the 
Colonists in their present state of inability, by those, who being 
wholly attentive to themselves, forget that the Colonists are their 
fellow-subjects: that they were born free, and are intitled to every 
British constitutional right and liberty, as well as themselves; or 
that to do them injustice, is as criminal, as to deal unjustly with 
those they really represent. To impose a Tax on the Colonies, in 
the British parliament, appears to me, to be a measure almost as 
impolitic as it is inconsistent with the rights of the Colonists; [15] 
for as they are unalterably of opinion, that such an imposition is 
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no less arbitrary than oppressive, it will by degrees alienate their 
affections from the Mother Country; the seeds of discontent will 
be sowed in the Colonies, and children will be taught to hate the 
name of those who have enslaved their country; the principles of 
disaffection will increase with their years, and the spirit of rebel- 
lion grow formidable with their numbers; and in the course of a 
century or two, it will cost Great-Britain more to keep them in 
their state of subjection, than all the profits arising from them, will 
pay: And if it did not, the story of Julius Caesar, is enough to 
shew that there is danger in a standing army abroad. 

The Stamp Duty is itself a burthen too great for the circumstances 
of the Colonists to bear, considering the many restrictions that have 
been put upon their trade, which are at present rigorously enforced 
throughout America: It will occasion a discontinuance of industry, 
and must in the end, reduce them to a state of beggary; they will 
no longer be able to purchase the manufactures of the Mother 
Country, or furnish her with materials for making new ones. Great 
Britain then loses a trade, from which she hath derived her greatest 
opulence and dignity, and this too by insisting on a measure de- 
structive of the peace and happiness of many thousands of as loyal 
subjects as any the King has. Can this be consistent with the wis- 
dom and humanity of a British parliament? I think it cannot. 
The act imposing a Stamp Duty, will surely be repealed, as soon as 
its consequences are well considered. I am persuaded, the more 
closely united the Mother Country and the Colonies are, the happier 
it will be for both; but such an union will never take effect, but 
upon a foundation of equality: They must be upon such a footing, 
as that each may advance the other’s interest, while he labours for 
his own. A very sensible and elegant writer (a) in speaking of 
Colonies, hath observed that, “It is not to be hoped, in the corrupt 
“state of human nature, that any nation will be subject to another, 
“any longer than it finds its own account in it, and cannot help 
“itself. Every man’s first thought will be for himself and his own 
“interest; and he will not be long to seek for arguments to justify 
“his being so, when he knows how to attain what he proposes. 
“Men will think it hard to work, toil, and run hazards, for the 
“advantage of others, any longer than they find their own interest 


“jin it; and especially for those [16] who use them ill: All nature 
(a) Cato’s Letters. 
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“ points out that course. No creature sucks the teats of their dams, 
“longer than they can draw milk from thence, or can provide them- 
“selves with better food; nor will any country continue their sub- 
“ jection to another, only because their great grand-mothers were 
“acquainted. This is the course of human affairs; and all wise 
“states will always have it before their eyes. They will well 
“ consider, therefore, how to preserve the advantages arising from 
“ Colonies, and avoid the evil. And I conceive that there can be 
“but two ways in nature to hinder them from throwing off their 
“dependence; one to keep it out of their power, and the other 
“out of their will. The first must be by force, and the latter by 
“using them well, and keeping them employed in such productions, 
“and making such manufactures as will support themselves and 
“families comfortably, and procure them wealth too; or at least, 
“not prejudice their Mother Country.—Force can never be used 
“ effectually to answer the end, without destroying the Colonies 
“themselves. Liberty and Encouragement are necessary to carry 
“people thither; and violence will hinder both, &«.”————I do 
not pretend to be politician enough to point out the methods that 
will most effectually secure the dependency of the Colonies; but 
I am as much convinced, that just and equitable ones may be dis- 
covered and pursued, as I am, that force and oppression will one 
day or other, produce a contrary effect. It would be no injustice 
that the Colonies should bear a proportionable part of the heavy 
expense that hath been incurred in the course of the late war; and 
I am persuaded, that no man of sense in the Colonies would oppose 
it; but they should be allowed to consent to it, according to their 
constitutional right, in their own provincial assemblies, where they 
are really represented. And in estimating such proportion of ex- 
pence, their number, circumstance, and the restrictions on their 
trade, should be considered: But if the British parliament will 
insist on taxing the Colonists, as their virtual representatives, then 
are they stripped of that constitutional right on which their liberty 
and property depends, and reduced to the most abject state of slavery ; 
a situation, in which, it is very unnatural to think, a Mother can ~ 
take pleasure in viewing her Children. 


E N D. 
ERRATA. In p. 41. 23 for proportions, read portions. 








HISTORICAL NOTES 
By D. L. Corsirr 


Tuomas MacknicHt 


Thomas Macknight was one of the most prominent and wealthy 
of British subjects owning property in the Colonies and residing 
in North Carolina. He owned large holdings of land in Currituck 
and Pasquotank counties, North Carolina, and in addition con- 
ducted with several men partnership businesses of which one was 
located at Norfolk, Virginia. 

In 1770-1771, he was a member of the General Assembly, rep- 
resenting Currituck County in that body. He was also elected to 
represent that county in 1773, 1774 and 1775, and was one of the 
five men elected from that county to represent it in the Provincial 
Congress which met at New Bern in 1775. It was at this Congress 
that his loyalty to the British Government became so pronounced 
as to become objectionable to the majority of the inhabitants. As 
will be seen in his memorial, which will follow, his attitude towards 
the American Colonies in their action against the oppression of the 
British Government became so intolerable to the Colonists that they 
forced him to abandon this province and seek protection under Lord 
Dunmore of Virginia. Lord Dunmore received him and soon gave 
him a commission to fortify the town of Norfolk against attacks 
made upon it. When it was learned by the inhabitants of North 
Carolina that he had taken up arms and assisted the British Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to suppress the Colonists, his property was 
confiscated under the authority of the Confiscation Act. Thus he 
suffered the loss of his entire property, including both his individual 
and his partnership holdings. 

Near the end of the Revolutionary War, he petitioned the British 
Government, acting under authority of an Act of Parliament passed 
for the purpose of compensating Loyalists who had suffered hard- 
ships and losses of property at the hands of the Colonists while main- 
taining their loyalty and in the service of the British Government, 
to obtain an equable compensation for his property lost during the 
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war. After due consideration of his memorial, the British Govern- 
ment granted him and his wife an annual income, which was not 
the amount petitioned for and which, according to his testimony, 
was not sufficient to maintain him and his wife in the station of life 
that they had been accustomed to. 


Newspaper Report of Thomas Macknight’s Action and the Action of the 
Representatives the Provincial Congress at New Bern, April, 1775 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

At a Convention of DELEGATES for the respective counties and towns 
within this province, held at Newbern the 6th day of April, 1775: 

Mr. THOMAS MACKNIGHT, a Delegate for the county of Currituck, hav- 
ing been called upon to sign (with the other members of this convention) 
the association approved of by the Continental Congress, thereupon refused 
and withdrew himself. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this convention, that from the disin- 
genuous and equivocal behaviour of the said Thomas Macknight it is mani- 
fest his intentions are inimical to the cause of American liberty; and we do 
hold him up as a proper object of contempt to this continent, and recommend 
that every person break off all connections, and have no future commercial 
intercourse or dealing with him. 

Resolved, that the above resolve be published in the gazettes of this 
and the neighboring colonies. 

A true copy from the minutes. 


Attested by ANDREW Kwox, Clerk. 


We, the subscribers Samuel Jarvis, Solomon Perkins, and Nathan Poy- 
ner, late representatives for the county of Currituck, in a convention of 
deputies for the province of North Carolina held at Newbern on the 3d 
day of April, 1775, and Jonathan Herring and Isaac Gregory, representa- 
tives in the said convention for the county of Pasquotank having found 
ourselves under the disagreeable necessity of withdrawing from the said 
meeting, and being denied the justice of having our reasons entered on the 
journals of their proceedings (that is, by an express refusal to the repre- 
sentatives for Currituck, which was the only cause that those for Pasquo- 
tank did not apply) have only this resource left for vindicating our con- 
duct to the world, and rescuing the character of a Gentleman we greatly 
esteem from undeserved obloquy and reproach. The facts, upon which the 
necessity we were unhappily reduced to was founded are simply these: 

Upon its being moved and seconded in the course of the business of the 
said convention, that a vote should pass. expressing a high appropriation 
of the continental association, Mr. Thomas Macknight, a representative for 
the county of Currituck aforesaid, got up and declared, that he was 
greatly concerned he did not heartily concur in the vote proposed to be 
passed, on account of particular circumstances in his situation; that he 
owed a debt in Britain, which the operation of the nonexploration agree- 
ment would disable him to pay, and that he could not approve of a conduct 
in the collective capacity, which, as an individual, he should blush to ac- 
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knowledge; that he thought it a duty he owed to his own sincerity to men- 
tion this sentiment, but did not mean to obstruct the good purposes pro- 
posed by an union of measures; that he would cheerfully comply with the 
nonconsumption and nonimportation agreement, and should give a 
passive obedience to the nonexportation article; that an individual, as a mem- 
ber of society, ought to conform his actions to the general will of it, but that 
opinions could not be altered without conviction, or insincerely expressed 
without dishonesty. In consequence, however, of this declaration, not- 
withstanding Mr. Macknight expressly says that he desired not any disappro- 
bation of the measures to be expressed by that body, and was only willing 
to acquit himself of his duty, by declaring in convention his own senti- 
ments of it, it was proposed and carried, that a declaration to the purport 
above mentioned should be signed by all the members. All of them 
accordingly subscribed their names to the resolve, highly approving, &c. 
as entered on the journal, except Mr. Macknight, who desired he might 
have leave to reduce his reasons to writing that they might be entered on 
the journals together with his refusal, which was agreed to; but on his 
presenting them the next day, when called upon again to subscribe, they 
would not suffer them even to be read: But the question being proposed, 
whether his signing that “he would conform” to the continental association 
would be satisfactory, they divided, fourteen counties to fourteen, and the 
moderator declined giving a casting vote. While the convention was wait- 
ing till the representative of a town who was sent for on purpose to decide 
the question, should come in, Mr. Macknight was informed that it would 
give general satisfaction if he would insert in the declaration the word 
“accede,” which on his agreeing to do, two members immediately voted 
in his favour, who had before given their votes against him, and this now 
carried the question for him; but the minority being greatly discontented, 
several of them declared, that if any subscription different from theirs, 
was accepted from him, they would withdraw from the convention. Upon 
which he declared immediately ybeing, as we conceive, heated by the vio 
lence and arbitrariness of his opponents conduct) that, to cut the matter 
short, and prevent further dissensions in the conventions on his account, 
he would withdraw himself from them, thinking, as he has since assured 
us (and we have never had any reason to doubt his veracity) that such a 
step in one individual, who still left his constituents represented in con- 
vention, would not be so prejudicial to the purpose of the meeting as 
if it was taken by the many who threatened it. Upon which the vote of 
censure and civil excommunication was proposed, and passed by a majority 
declaredly on account of his intentions, which we however believe to have 
been always firmly to the cause of American liberty, his actions evidently 
showing to us, who are his neighbors, the uprightness of his intentions. 
Nor did we observe any disingenuous or equivocal behaviour in Mr. Macknight, 
to warrant the censure of the convention in the smallest degree; but some 
of those who were with him before being now offended by his withdrawing 
from amongst him, joined the other party. 

The members for Currituck, on. the last day of the convention, offered 
the reasons of their dissent and withdrawal; but no kind of attention being 
paid to them by the convention, two of the three Pasquotank members be- 
ing also ready to present theirs, thought it useless, more especially as the 
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moderator was hastening to sign the journals the majority ordering him 
to do so as we believe least the dissentients should appear on the journal; 
and we know that many were determined to dissent from so unjust a 
censure. We, however, withdrew; and declare that we do not consider our- 
selves, or our constituents bound by the proceedings of this convention, 
because, in other respects relative to the public, this convention have acted 
contrary to the sentiments of our constituents expressly declared to us, 
and have gone beyond the powers with which we were invested, to act in 
their behalf. 

The above being a true state in substance, of the proceedings we com- 
plain of, we appeal to the world, whether the violence of insisting on a 
consistency of opinion in every individual instance, of all the representa- 
tives of a province present, or an insincere declaration to be subscribed 
contrary to a man’s own conviction, at a time when he would most expressly 
have agreed to regulate his conduct by the general voice (the greatest 
submission ever exacted as the subscribers believe, except in despotic and 
tyrannical governments) the unjustifiable precipitation of a great number 
of the minority, when defeated in their purposes, which made Mr. Macknight, 
upon the principles of affection to the cause they were nominated to support, 
offer to withdraw rather than occasion a total schism in their proceedings: 
Their refusing to receive reasons themselves had called for, and agreed to 
enter on their journals and others which members had ready, as we per- 
ceive has a right to present, and were entitled to notice, as they were cal- 
culated to show the world their motives for withdrawing from this convention, 
whether these extraordinary, rash, and unwarrantable proceedings together 
with the other reasons we have assigned do not leave us justified for withdraw- 
ing from this convention, in as much as they have done more than our con- 
stituents warranted us to engage for, and a great number of the members 
would not confine themselves to the rules laid down by the Congress, but 
required and insisted upon other terms of union than that respectable body, 
whose directions they have always promis. to obey, deemed necessary, or 
could themselves individually assent to. - 


© 


SAMUEL JARVIS. 
SoLoMON PERKINS. 
NATHAN POYNER. 
Isaac GREGORY. 
JoNnA. HERRING. 


N. B. The convention having omitted to publish the vote which Mr. 
Macknight refused to subscribe, for the information of such as have not an 
opportunity of seeing the journals, it is inserted here. 

Resolved, that this convention do highly approve of the said association 
and do, for themselves, firmly agree to adhere to by the said association, 
and recommend it to their constituents that they likewise adhere firmly to 
the same. In full approbation and testimony whereof the members of this 
convention subscribe their names. 

The continental association was not signed by the members in this conven- 
tion, as might be presumed from the publication of their Clerk. 


_ Gazette, May 6, 1775. 
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A Letter from Thomas Macknight to Sir Grey Cooper, Giving his Reasons 
for Petitioning the British Government. 
No 17 Salisbury Street 7th Nov. 1776. 
Sir: 

When I had the honour of waiting on you the other day, you were pleased 
to direct me to reduce to writing what I wished to acquaint you with re- 
specting myself, which I will now endeavour to do, and shall be happy to 
find it so far worthy your attention as to procure me an opportunity of 
laying my circumstances before Lord Martin to whom I have a letter from 
Govr Martin. 

I have lived twenty years in the province of North Carolina, during 
the last sixteen of which I have acted as a Magistrate, and served as a 
member of the provincial Assembly.—In the beginning of the year 1775 
being called upon by the Freeholders of Currituck County to be one of 
their representatives in Convention as well as in the Assembly and knowing 
that the intention of calling the convention was principally to engage the 
province in certain resolves of the county of Suffolk in the Massachusetts 
Bay which had been approved by the first Congress held at Philadelphia; 
I refused to serve in that capacity till the people agreed to instruct their 
representatives to signify to the Convention their disapprobation of these 
Resolves and of every measure that tended to violence, or rebellion and 
also to propose to the Convention an instruction to their delegates at Philadel- 
phia to move in Congress “that the Vote of Approbation should be re- 
scinded,” and that in concerting measures to obtain redress of grievances 
they should strictly confine themselves to such as were peaceable legal and 
constitutional; and, failing in these points, to withdraw from the Convention. 

Having also obtained similar instructions to the representatives of the 
neighboring county of Pasquotank where I had long resided and having 
a considerable property there, had also frequently represented it in the 
provincial Assembly, I attended the Convention accordingly. where the steps 
I had taken being known I became obnoxious to the Léaders of the Fac- 
tion, and a motion being made that each member should subscribe a resolve 
expressing the highest approbation of the Association and engage to rec- 
ommend it to his constituents, I refused to subscribe this Test, and they, 
apprehensive of the consequences that might attend the publication of our 
Instructions, determined to direct the popular odium against me and thereby 
defeat the influence they saw me prepared to exert against their measures; 
in consequence of which I was voted an enemy to America and held up as 
an object of contempt and detestation and every person recommended to break 
off all connexion and commercial dealing with me, and this vote was ordered 
to be published in all the newspapers of that and the neighboring colonies. 

Endeavours were used immediately after this proscription to drive me from 
my lodgings in Newbern and to excite the mob to violence against my person, 
but the vote of censure having passed by a small majority only and many of 
the principal members of the Convention as well as of the assembly being my 
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particular friends this purpose was defeated and I continued in Newbern 
during the sessions of the provincial Assembly where I opposed with effect 
an order being made directing the Treasurer of the Province to pay a large 
sum of money to the provincial delegates on the ground of its being an 
unconstitutional application of the public money. 

My Collegues from Currituck and Pasquotank, having in obedience to their 
instructions also publickly withdrawn themselves from the convention, we 
on our return home submitted our conduct to the consideration of our con- 
stituents; they approved of it & ordered their approbation to be printed and 
published, declaring at the same time that they owed no obedience to the 
acts of the Convention whose measures they disapproved of, nor to the 
Congress in which they would not be represented; and would submit their 
conduct to the regulation of no other authority than the Laws of their 
country.—Soon after an address to the Governour was agreed upon and at 
a publick meeting subscribed almost unanimously by the freeholders setting 
forth their affection and loyalty to the King, their confidence in the wisdom 
and justice of Parliament, their belief that on proper and dutiful representa- 
tions their grievances would be redressed, and their determined resolution 
to support his Majesty’s government as by law established, in consequence 
of which the Courts were kept open and justice dispensed by the Magistrates 
several months after the Committees had assumed all authority in the neigh- 
boring counties.— 

Alarmed at these proceedings the Leaders of faction exerted every practica- 
ble endeavour to bring about my destruction, they invented and propagated 
the basest calumnies and the most infamous falsehoods in order to provoke the 
publick resentment against us and succeeded so far as to render it impos- 
sible for me to go with safety out of the counties of Pasquotank and Curri- 
tuck, they carried their designs farther, they sent in to the County of 
Pasquotank, a number of their dependents. who endeavoured to stir up the 
people to tar and feather and to destroy me, together with my property; as 
the declared enemy of America, and one who had seduced them into a 
conduct which had rendered them hateful and contemptible to the whole 
continent. A day was appointed, a flag was hoisted, liquor was provided 
and every other insidious method made use of to allure the mob—but being 
informed of their intentions and relying on the assistance of my neighbours, 
and the protection of the Magistrates I determined to appear at the time 
and place appointed for the meeting, where so great was the indignation of 
the people who had assembled to support the authority of the Magistrates, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty I could prevent the tar and feathers 
being used upon those who had provided it, nor were they dismissed by the 
Magistrates till they had made satisfactory concessions and promised to make 
no such attempt for the future. 

This decisive proof of the disposition of the people in these counties, 
obliged the Leaders to change their ground and try to court me into an 
acquiescence with their measures, which they had now carried so far as 
to propose enlisting and arming bodies of men in each county—I was 
visited by their President of Convention and other principal characters 
amongst them, I was entreated to accept of the highest distinctions they 
could bestow; I was shown a resolve of the Philadelphia congress which they 
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said implied a disapprobation of the conduct of their Convention in the 
censure passed upon me—the dangerous consequences of continuing to op- 
pose their measures was hinted and at last I was informed by letters from 
many of my friends amongst the principal men of the faction that unless 
I altered my conduct our intimacy must end and measures would be 
afiopted which they then shuddered to think of. 

Alarmed at this, and as some people had been actually murdered who 
were not deemed so inimical as myself, I began to look round me, and in 
spite of their secrecy and caution discovered even by means of some of 
their own number, that what they had not been able to effect publickly, they 
were determined to accomplish in private; and that measures were actually 
taken to assassinate me—and their purpose was so near being executed that 
I had scarcely time to escape—I was obliged to abandon my house and with- 
out a servant or a change of clothes to mount a horse and seek a sanctuary 
at Norfolk in Virginia (which was in my neighbourhood) ’till I should have 
an opportunity of joining Governor Martin at Cape Fear, whose directions 
of keeping up the spirit of Loyalty amongst the people and prompting an 
association for the support of Government I had followed— 

At Norfolk I found Lord Dunmore who was pleased to offer me his pro- 
tection and requested me to remain with him instead of going round to Cape 
Fear which I consented to, this was in the month of October 1775 at which 
time the town of Norfolk was threatened with a visit from the Rebels in 
the upper part of Virginia, and his Lordship having thought it necessary to 
put the place in a state of defence and having no better engineer with him 
than myself, he was pleased to give me a Commission and also a warrant 
to erect works round the town and proper posts in the neighborhood in course 
of which service it was more than once my fortune to expose my life in 
several skirmishes with the Rebels—as soon as this was known in Carolina 
the Committees seized on all my estate and on my refusal to return to them 
and justify my conduct they proceeded to sell it as the property of an 
outlawed traitor— . 

In the beginning of February last, with Lord Dunmore’s consent I took 
the opportunity of a vessel going to Cape Fear with Arms, and agreeably 
to my first intentions joined Governor Martin then on board one of his 
Majesty’s sloops of war— 

After being at Cape Fear some time almost destitute of the necessaries of 
life, seeing no prospect of being able to render any further service to 
the cause of Government, or of recovering any part of my property I 
purchased a vessel with an intention of transporting myself to Britain, but 
understanding from Governor Martin that he was in daily expectation of 
the arrival of General Clinton to command an expedition to the southern 
colonies where I had long resided and of which I had a general knowledge, 
at his request I readily agreed to wait the arrival of the expected armament, 
which when it arrived I accompanied to Charlestown in South Carolina, 
from whence in the month of July by virtue of Sir Peter Parker’s passport 
I went to Cape Fear and from thence came home— 
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With regard to the property which I have lost, it consisted of Lands, 
Negroes, and the usual stock of a Carolina plantation, of Houses and 
furniture, of ships and other vessels, of merchandize, and of outstanding 
debts— 

From this account which notwithstanding the loss of one letter from 
Lord Dunmore to Lord North I have sufficient vouchers to authenticate, you 
will be able to judge how far I have deserved the notice of that Govern- 
ment whose orders I have endeavoured to execute at the risk of my life 
and expence of my fortune—In the mean time I will not doubt of receiving 
such assistance as my necessity requires as soon as I am happy enough to 
have my claims introduced and attended to—for this purpose I humbly 
solicit your favourable aid and hope that your benevolence and humanity 
to a stranger in my situation, will plead an excuse for the trouble I have 
given you in the perusal of this long letter— 

I am respectfully 
Sir 
Your most obedient and most humble servant 
THOMAS MACKNIGHT 
Sir Grey Cooper Bart. 


Thomas Macknight’s Petition to the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

The memorial and petition of Thomas Macknight of Bellville in the 
County of Currituck, North Carolina, Humbly Sheweth: 

That your petitioner has lived twenty years in the Province of North 
Carolina, during the greatest part of which he acted as a Magistrate and 
served as a member of the provincial Assembly. 

That in the beginning of the year 1775 being elected by the Freeholders of 
the County of Currituck one of their representatives in Convention, as 
well as in the provincial Assembly, he refused to serve unless his constit- 
uents would instruct their representatives to signify to the Convention, 
their disappprobation of every measure that tended to break off the con- 
nection between the Colonies and the Mother Country, and also their 
earnest desire that the Convention in taking measures for obtaining redress 
of grievances would confine themselves to such as were legal and con- 
stitutional; and if other measures were pursued requiring their represen- 
tatives to withdraw from the convention. 

That your petitioner obtained such instructions, and also procured the 
same to be given to the representatives of the neighbouring County of 
Pasquotank, where he formerly resided, and which he had often rep- 
resented in the provincial Assemblies. 

That when your petitioner with the other representatives of the counties 
of Currituck and Pasquotank appeared at the Convention in Newbern a 
motion was immediately made and carried there that every member should 
subscribe a Resolve expressing an approbation of the Continental Associa- 
tion and engage to recommend the same to his constituents. 


® Loyalists Papers North Carolina Historical Commission. 
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That this motion was obviously intended to restrain your petitioner from 
opposing the violent and unjustifiable measures which the Congress had 
adopted, and to prevent the effects which the publication of our instruction 
might produce, as many members of that Convention were of the same 
sentiments, and would have declared them had they not been intimidated 
by the violent measures adopted against your petitioner. 

That in consequence of your petitioner’s absolute refusal to subscribe 
their proposed Test the Convention instigated by their Leaders, voted your 
petitioner “inimical to the liberty of America in his intentions, reaom- 
mending it to every one to break off all connections and commercial dealings 
with him and ordered this their Vote to be published in the newspapers 
throughout the Colonies,” which was done accordingly in the month 
of April 1775. 

That notwithstanding this severe vote, your petitioner had still interest 
enough in the provincial Assembly, at that time also sitting in Newbern 
to prevent an order being passed there directing the Treasurer of the Prov- 
ince to pay a large sum of money to the Delegates of the Convention for 
their support at the General Congress in Philadelphia. 

That at this time ye Governour of the province made particular application 
to your petitioner earnestly requesting that your petitioner would exert his 
influence in the counties of Currituck and Pasquotank, to promote a spirit of 
loyalty and obedience to Government. 

That in compliance with this request of Govr Martin’s and notwith- 
standing the evident danger of said conduct your petitioner determined 
to persist in using his utmost endeavours to support government in 
maintaining the constitution and to oppose the designs of the Faction. 

That accordingly on your petitioner’s return to his constituents, he 
gave them an account of his conduct in convention, which they not only 
approved of, but published their approbation in the Gazettes, & accompa- 
nied it with a condemnation of the measures of the convention in the sever- 
est terms, and a declaration that they would not be bound by the decrees 
of the Convention, nor of the Congress, but would regulate their conduct 
by the Laws of their country only. ; 

That after this the Freeholders subscribed an Address to the Governor 
of the Province expressing their loyalty, and their resolution to support 
His Majesty’s Government, to the utmost of their power—the consequence 
was that so long as your petitioner remained in that country, (and for 
many months after the Committees in other places had usurped all power 
of authority) the counties of Currituck and Pasquotank supported their 
Magistrates, and publick officers, and kept open their Courts of Justice. 

That the Leaders of the faction dreading the effects of the zeal with 
which your petitioner promoted all the above measures, tried every method 
to accomplish his ruin & to stigmatize him as an enemy to the country, 
they even endeavoured to destroy him by a Mob, which they assembled 
for that purpose at a very considerable expence, but their endeavours 
proving ineffectual and finding themselves disappointed in this method 
of revenge, by the spirited behaviour of the friends of government on that 
occasion, they thought proper soon after to change their conduct, and 
endeavour to court your petitioner into an acquiescence with their measures. 
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That for this purpose your petitioner was visited & solicited by several 
of their Chiefs from different parts of the Province, who had been form- 
erly his most intimate friends, & amongst others by the President of 
their convention, every argument of interest and affection were held up 
to your petitioner, and when all these proved ineffectual, threats were 
thrown out to intimidate him, & to induce him to cease his opposition to 
their measures. 

That your petitioner persisting to reject their offers, and to despise their 
threats, was given to understand by a letter from one of his friends 
amongst them “that measures would be quickly adopted which he then 
shuddered to think of’’ and soon afterwards he received certain informa- 
tion that a design was formed to assassinate him, which he had no other 
way left to avoid than by instantly abandoning his property and family 
consisting of near one hundred persons, and flying to Norfolk where he 
remained with Lord Dunmore from the month of October 1775, ’till he 
joined Governour Martin at Cape Fear in North Carolina. 

That when at Norfolk your petitioner at the Request of Lord Dunmore 
gave him his utmost assistance and was enabled from his acquaintance and 
connections in that town and neighbourhood and from his knowledge of the 
Country, to render such services, as his Lordship was pleased to acknowledge 
in a very particular manner. 

That your petitioner accepted a Commission as Engineer with the rank 
of Captain and in obedience to a Warrant for that purpose erected some 
Works for the defence of Norfolk, and between the months of October 
and February exposed his life in several skirmishes—all of which services 
he cheerfully executed at his own expence, without deserving or receiving 
any pay or reward whatever. 

That as soon as it was known to the Committee in Carolina that your 
petitioner was with Lord Dunmore and in the actual service of Government, 
he was summoned to return and stand trial for his conduct; and on his 
refusal to submit himself to their authority, they seized on all your 
petitioner’s estate, to the value of thirty thousand pounds, consisting of 
Lands, Slaves, Plantation, Stock of all kinds, Ships & Merchandize, together 
with the debts due to your petitioner, & confiscated the whole as the property 
of an outlawed traitor. 

Thus was your petitioner reduced at once from a state of the greatest 
affluence and credit, to indigence & distress in consequence of his obedience 
to the requisitions of Government and of his exertions under its direction 
to prevent the separation of the Colonies from the Mother Country— 

That your petitioner about the middle of Febry 1776, finding he could be 
of no further service in Virginia, with Lord Dunmore’s permission joined 
Governor Martin at Cape Fear, with whom at his request he remained, 
in order to render what service he was able from his knowledge of the 
Country in the event of General Clinton’s landing and marching into the 
southern provinces. 

That in the month of July, 1776, your petitioner (having accompanied the 
expedition to Charlestown) obtained leave from Governor Martin, and a 
passport from Sir Peter Parker to return to Britain, and on his way calling 
in at the harbour of Cape Fear, your petitioner found that a sloop belonging 
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to him and left there, had been employed by the Commanding Officer in that 
harbour for the purpose of lodging Refugees in which service She had been 
lost; but Captain Lindzee the Commanding Officer, declined giving any 
certificate being apprehensive that as he had no orders to employ other 
vessels than his own in that service, should any compensation be thought 
due to your petitioner it might be stopped out of his pay by an imprest. But as 
your petitioner hath testimony of the fact, he hopes it will be equivalent to 
the certificate, which ought not to have been withdrawn from him— 

That on your petitioner’s arrival in Britain where he hoped his mis- 
fortunes would end, he finds himself and his partners in the Ship Belvel (le) 
the only part of his property which escaped from the hands of the Rebels 
after seizure deprived of her and her cargo by the operation of the Pro- 
hibitory Act— 

That this loss is peculiarly hard on your petitioner and his partners who 
having equal proof of their Loyalty and attachment to Government are 
still more unfortunate than your petitioner—for after having ventured their 
lives and lost their fortunes in Virginia they were taken prisoners by the 
Rebels there—one of them remains so—and the other sinking under the 
weight of his misfortunes was relieved by death—their wives and children in 
Virginia are left helpless and destitute and rendered totally incapable to 
provide for the support of two of their Boys now in Britain for their 
education. 

That an authenticated extract of the proceedings if the Court of Admiralty 
in Gibraltar, on 126 sheets of paper, in your petitioner’s possession, will 
verify that your petitioner with Wm Atchison & Jas Parker of Norfolk, & 
Wm McCormick of Pasquotank, owned the Ship Belville & her cargo—cleared 
out from the Custom House of Port Roanoke in North Carolina, on the 24th 
of October 1775—loaded with Pipe Staves and Beeswax,—and bound to 
Cadiz in Spain a voyage at that time legal— 

That the Ship Proceeded on her voyage one hundred and fifty miles to 
Ocracoke Bar, where she was taken by a Vessel belonging to the Rebels in 
the month of December 1775, and carried to Newbern where on Wm 
McCormick’s giving security to pay to the Convention the Value of the ship 
and cargo, if our property at time all seized, should be finally confiscated he 
was permitted to send her to sea. 

That the said ship taken off Cape St Vincent, on the 17th of May 1776, 
on her way to Cadiz by the Enterprize Man of War, was carried into Gibral- 
tar and condemned; tho the Judge in his Decree declares that there are 
strong circumstances of Equity in favour of the owners, yet none of these 
coming within the provisos or exemptions in the prohibitory act, he could 
not acquit her. 

That the loss arising to your petitioner from the capture and condem- 
nation of the Ship Belville, near 200 tons burthen loaded with 64 thousand 
pipe staves and five hundred pounds of bees wax—and from the sloop 
lost in the service of Government at Cape Fear, about 100 tons burthen, 
amounts to more than three thousand three hundred pounds—That this 
loss arising from Government, your petitioner can never hope for redress 
from any other quarter—But the known justice of the British Government 
leaves him no room to doubt of compensation being made to him on that 
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account, so soon as your Lordships are acquainted wth the particular 
circumstances of this part of your petitioner’s case, which he believes 
distinguishes him from every other in the circle of American sufferers— 

That your petitioner understands your Lordships have been pleased to 
grant him an allowance of £200 a year—he is sensible of your Lordship’s 
goodness in so doing, and has a grateful sense of it, he knows that full com- 
pensation cannot be expected by those who have suffered for their Loyalty 
in America, till peace and Government are fully re-established in that 
country—But your Petitioner hopes that your Lordships upon considering 
the very particular circumstances of his case, will not think him unreason- 
able in praying besides a compensation for his two ships above mentioned, 
an annual allowance for his support in the meantime more proportioned 
to his former situation in life, and to the extent of the property which he 
has been deprived of by the rebels, not by the chance or misfortunes of 
war but solely on account of his acting in obedience to the express req- 
uisition of Government. 

That your petitioner for a full proof of the facts in this memorial humbly 
begs leave to refer to the testimony of Governor Martin[{s] Letters to Lord 
North and to Lord George Germine—to Lord Dunmore[s] letter of the 29th 
of May to Lord North and to other testimony which your Petitioner is 
ready to lay before your Lordships. 

THOMAS MACKNIGHT’ 
London 4th June 
1777 
Salisbury Street No 17 


Memorial of Thomas Macknight Submitted to the Commissioners Appointed 
by Act of Parliament for Inquiry into the Losses and Services of 
American Loyalists. 

To the Commissioners appointed by Act of Parliament for enquiring into 
the Losses and Services of the American Loyalists. 

The Memorial of Thomas Macknight, late of Belville in North Carolina, 

Sheweth, 

1. That the Memorialist was possessed of considerable property and 
influence in North Carolina, and for nearly twenty years acted as a magis- 
trate, and represented the county in which he lived in the General Assem- 
blies of the Province: where his conduct as a public man, shewed that 
he was uniformly a friend to the established government and constitution 
of the British Empire. 

2. That in the beginning of the disturbance in America, the governours 
of the several provinces were directed by the Secretary of State, to call 
on all such men of influence as were loyal and well affected, to assist 
in supporting the constitution, and opposing the progress of rebellion; and 
as an inducement to engage them in the public service, beyond their line 
of duty as mere citizens, the Governours were authorized in his Majesty’s 
Name, to hold forth promises of protection, support, and reward; and 
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your Memorialist’s general character, and particular conduct, on the break- 
ing out of the commotions, were such, as led the Governour of the Prov- 
ince to solicit his assistance in the most earnest manner. 

3. That in consequence of this solicitation and relying on the honour 
of the British Government, as well as on the fair meaning, and good faith 
of the encouragements held forth in his Majesty’s Name, your Memorialist 
exerted himself so effectually, that the Freeholders of the counties of 
Currituck and Pasquotank, where his interest chiefly lay, not only addressed 
the Governour, declaring their attachment to the established constitution, 
and avowing their disapprobation of the measures of Congress,—but also 
published in the Gazettes, that they owed no obedience to that body, and 
that they would regulate their conduct by the laws of their country alone. 

4. That accordingly while your Memorialist remained among them and 
for many months after the Committees of Observation had effected the 
final overthrow of the established government in other parts of the 
province, the magistrates of these counties continued to act, and the 
courts of law to administer justice in the usual manner;—and when Con- 
gress at last acquired the government of this part of the country, many 
of the principal inhabitants, rather than submit to the usurpation, took 
arms and joining the King’s Troops, sacrificed their lives in the cause 
of Great Britain. 

5. That in the last legal Assembly of the Province, (which was held 
in Newbern at the same time with the second Convention), an attempt 
was made to apply the public money to the maintainance of the Delegates, 
sent from the Convention to the General Congress held in the City of 
Philadelphia,—which attempt your Memorialist opposed with success. 

6. That this and other steps by your Memorialist, under the direction 
of Government, for opposing the unconstitutional measures of the Conven- 
tion, brought upon him the resentment of that body, so that they proscribed 
him by a decree passed in April 1775 “as inimical to the liberties of America.” 

7. That in consequence of this proscription, repeated attempts were made to 
destroy your Memorialist by mobs,—but having defeated these open attacks, 
some of the principal leaders thought it prudent to solicit him to countenance 
their designs, and for that purpose made him many tempting offers;—your 
Memorialist, however, withstanding their solicitations and rejecting their 
offers, continued to oppose their measures till towards the end of the year 
1775, when a design to assassinate him, compelled your Memorialist to 
abandon his family and property, and fiy for protection to Norfolk in 
Virginia. 

8. That when your Memorialist was thus obliged to leave his house, a 
Captain’s guard was established there, consisting of thirty men;— these 
lived upon and destroyed his property, till such time as the Convention of 
the Province met, and formal orders were issued for the sale and disposal 
of his effects—Your Memorialist’s friends, intimidated by the destruction 
that had fallen upon him durst not take a single step in his favour,—and 
so completely was he ruined, that he is now obliged to accident alone for 
such evidence as he has of his losses——The plunder acquired at that early 
period from the estates of Loyalists, was so great, and fell into the hands 
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of such powerful people, that it appears they had influence enough to procure 
a law to secure themselves against being made accountable even to the 
State for the property so taken. 

9. That on your Memorialist’s arrival in Norfolk, he found the Governour 
of Virginia on board a ship in the harbour, and your Memorialist, by 
means of his connections, in that town and neighbourhood, had it in his 
power to render many services to Government, of which he has ample 
proofs;— in particular when his Excellency, on the request of the inhabi- 
tants, determined to land and defend the town, your Memorialist was 
applied to, and in consequence of a warrant, and a commission under the 
Colony seal, he erected a rampart, which with the river. completely 
surrounded the place. 

10. That your Memorialist, in the course of his service, not only bore 
arms, and hazarded his life on several occasions as a volunteer with his 
Majesty’s Troops in support of Government,—but also exerted himself with 
success in raising men for the same purpose;—yet for these services, and 
for his other services and exertions in Carolina. your Memorialist received 
no pay,—nor was he even reimbursed the money he actually advanced in 
carrying them into execution. 

11. That in the spring of the year 1776, your Memorialist joined the 
Governour of North Carolina at Cape Fear,—and on his Excellency’s 
request, he accompanied the expedition to Charlestown,—during which, 
his whole estate in Carolina, which had been seized in the preceding year, 
on account of his active services to Government, was disposed of by 
order of the Provincial Congress,—and in like manner, the Convention of 
Virginia confiscated his property in that Colony. 

12. That after the expedition to Charlestown, his Majesty’s arms being 
directed against the northern colonies, where your Memorialist could render 
no essential service to Government, and where he had no means of sup- 
porting himself he came to Britain, and to complete his misfortunes 
learned that two vessels, which had escaped the hands of the Congress, 
and on which he depended for subsistence, had been captured by his 
Majesty’s ships of war, and condemned under the Prohibitory Act of 
Parliament, as the property of an inhabitant, of a colony in rebellion. 

13. That your Memorialist having been thus plundered for his loyalty on 
one hand, and punished as the partisan of rebellion on the other, has been 
completely stripped of his All, and from a state of affluence reduced to the 
necessity of depending on a trifling allowance from Government for the 
support of himself, his wife and children;—an allowance which so far 
from bearing any proportion to his Estate lost in the public service, was 
not even equivalent to an annuity for the money he has actually advanced 
in performing the services requested of him by Government. 

14. That your Memorialist has endeavoured to state his services to the 
British Government in as few words as possible, trusting that the pre- 
ceding recital, supported by the evidence he can produce, will show in the 
clearest manner that he was no rash unauthorized meddler in the troubles 
of America, but that he was directly and particularly called upon by the 
highest authority to perform services for Great Britain, which he was under 
no obligation to perform but which he undertook upon the faith of encourage- 
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ments held forth to him by the same authority—And your Memorialist hav- 
ing performed these services to the fullest extent required of him, and 
with all the success his employers expected, he now considers himself 
entitled, as a matter of justice, to the honourable performance of the prom- 
ises made to him—This opinion is warranted by the written, as well as 
verbal acknowledgements of the Ministers who pledged the public faith, and 
of their successors in office also. 

15. That your Memorialist acknowledges the justice, and is sensible of 
the wisdom of Parliament in appointing the enquiry directed by the law 
under which you now act; and he has the fullest confidence that it will 
terminate in producing that compensation which is justly due to him for 
the Losses he has sustained in the service of the public—But your Memorial- 
ist has Claims of a nature, which he should not have thought himself 
warranted to lay before your Board had he not been led thereto by the 
directions of his Majesty’s Ministers, and by the sense of the honourable 
House of Commons declared upon these very Claims when particularly stated 
to the House on the second reading of the bill establishing your commission. 

16. That your Memorialist, however, in the beginning of last December 
had reason to suspect some difficulties might arise respecting your legal 
authority to examine and report upon the Claims; and having already 
suffered eight years delay, and some very unexpected disappointments in the 
promised decision of them, and fearing that a further delay might forever 
bar him from relief, and trusting that your candour would induce you to 
inform him whether you had cognizance of these Claims, and that you 
would not keep him in a state of suspense respecting your own competency 
to the business he wrote a letter to your secretary requesting to know 
whether you would consider his Claim for vessels taken from him under 
the prohibitory act of Parliament? and that for money advanced by him in 
performing services required by Government? and whether you would make 
a report upon these Claims separate from the report upon his Claim for 
property taken from him by the Americans? 

17. That on receiving your answer declining to inform him whether you 
would take cognizance of these claims until the whole of his case was laid 
before you, and until such time as it should be heard in its turn; your 
Memorialist consulted his friends, who informed him that he cannot with 
propriety after what passed on this subject in the honourable House of 
Commons, apply there or elsewhere until you have made some decision on the 
business—and he is advised to lay the matter before you in separate Memo- 
rials, which he now humbly begs leave to do—and therefore confines the 
prayer of this to the losses he sustained from the Americans, and submits his 
other claims to your consideration in the separate Memorials delivered 
herewith. At the same time your Memorialist declares his readiness to 
pursue such directions as you shall be pleased to give in this matter. 

18. That your Memorialist at the time he engaged in the service of 
Government was well aware of the personal danger he had to encounter, but 
entertained no suspicion that the business would finally end as it has done, 
and therefore took no steps for ascertaining the particulars and value of 
the estate he was about to hazard in the public service—and when he was 
at last obliged to abandon his property in the circumstances above stated, 
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it was absolutely impossible for him to bring off the books of his accounts, 
or the deeds and other vouchers of his estate, which were seized together 
with his property, and are now, he verily believes, irrecoverably lost—For 
these reasons your Memorialist cannot deliver so particular a schedule of 
his effects as might otherwise have been expected—and is at same time 
obliged to leave out of his Claim many articles of considerable value. 

19. That your Memorialist was so zealous in support of the established 
constitution, and in performing the services directed by Government, that 
he either engaged his friends in the same cause or absolutely broke with 
them—The latter in consequence have become his enemies, and the former 
are like himself ruined and banished from Carolina—so that he is forever 
deprived of the means of procuring evidence of his losses from that country, 
and must therefore confine his claims to such articles as time and accident 
have now furnished him with proofs of support—But your Memorialist trusts 
that the circumstances of his case and the nature of his proofs will carry 
a stronger conviction of the justice of his Claim than any other kind of 
testimony could possibly do. 

20. That your Memorialist annexes a schedule, containing a description 
of his property. together with as accurate an account thereof as it is now 
in his power to give. 

Your Memorialist therefore prays that his case may be taken into your 
consideration, in order that he may be enabled under your report to receive 
such compensation, aid or relief, as his losses may be found to deserve. 


SCHEDULE 


Containing a Description of my Property and the Value thereof. 

The lands on the sea coast of America from Cape Henry to the southward 
of Charlestown, are in general of a sandy, light, thin soil, covered with that 
kind of pine-trees from which tar and turpentine are made. The country 
however lying between Currituck Sound on the east, Albemarle Sound on 
the south, Yawpin River on the west, and the Virginia boundary line on the 
north, is an exception from this general rule; the soil in this part of the 
country is strong, rich, and deep; the trees growing here are of the largest 
size and most valuable kind, viz. oak, walnut, yellow pine, poplar, hickory, 
and ash; and the lands, when cultivated, produce the best wheat and clover; 
they are intersected by a number of navigable rivers, which render these 
lands much more valuable than the interior country of equal soil, where 
the produce must be carried in wagons many days journey to a market. 

In this country I settled as a merchant in the year 1757, and intending 
to continue there so long as I lived, I patented and purchased, from time to 
time sundry tracts of land and plantations; deprived however of my patents 
and deeds and entertaining no hopes of procuring any vouchers from Carolina, 
I must give up a great part of these, and confine my claim to the lands 
known by the name of Belville, lying in the counties of Currituck and 
Pasquotank and to the lands of Campania, which are well known to several 
gentlemen now in London, and known to be my property. 
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Land of Belville 


On this tract were many settled plantations, which I had improved by 
making convenient roads from one to the other, by inclosing them prop- 
erly, and by cutting drains where these were necessary. 

The plantation on which I lived lay near the center of the whole tract; 
this I had improved at a very great expence, by enlarging the clear ground; 
by taking in meadow lands; by planting extensive orchards of fruit trees, 
carefully collected from different parts of Europe and America; by making 
2 garden and pleasure-ground containing ten acres for which I kept a 
regular-bred gardener from Britain, besides negroes to assist him; by 
building a smoak house and dairy, a smith’s shop, and a large two-story 
dry good store-house with cellars. 

Besides the intrinsic goodness of the soil, which rendered the lands 
of Belville equal to any in the province, the advantage of their situation 
for commercial purposes increased their value considerably.—This tract 
of land lay in one of the most populous parts of the country, and on each 
side of the North River which was navigable for sea-vessels to a bridge 
which crossed the river in sight of and about one quarter of a mile distant 
from my dwelling-house; over this bridge lay the only road from the County 
of Currituck to the County of Pasquotank, and a main road from Norfolk 
in Virginia to Edenton in North Carolina. 

On each side of this river (which divided the counties of Currituck and 
Pasquotank) and adjoining to the bridge I had built very large wharfs and 
convenient warehouses thereon, and I had erected on the north side of the 
river at a very great expense the most commodious, and I will venture to say 
the best ship-yard in the province, where I had every conveniency for careen- 
ing as well as for building vessels. From this yard I have launched a ship 
(one hundred feet long) into fourteen feet water upon sliding boards not 
more than thirty feet in length; the whole run did not exceed twenty-five 
feet, and from the top of the keel blocks to the surface of the water was 
a fall of tittle more than two feet. The lands of Belville consisted of more 
than eight thousand acres, and contained more than 1700 acres of cleared 
ground. 

Land of Campania 


This was a tract containing more than nineteen thousand acres, being 
my share of the Entries made in the Earl of Granville’s Land Office, in 
copartnership with Mr. James Parker, for which the fees were paid; but on 
account of Lord Granville’s the office was shut up and continuing so in 
consequences of a Chancery suit between his lordship’s heirs and devisees, I 
never had it in my power to take out the patents. The land however we 
oceupied agreeably to custom from the time of the Entries; and we held in 
long enough in actual and quiet possession to give us a legal title had any 
person thought proper to contest our right; but this was not the case; 
and the agent of Earl Granville’s heir, agreeably to the rules of his office, 
professed his intention of issuing the patents on opening the office, which 
he was just on the eve of doing when the disturbances commenced. 

Besides the fees of office, and a very great expense attending the location 
of these lands, and making different roads into them, we purchased a 
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plantation of about 600 acres, lying between the Entries and one of the 
branches of Pasquotank River, for the purpose of obtaining a free com- 
munication with navigable water. 

The lands which we distinguished by the name of Campania were known 
by the name of the Great-Swamp, and lay in the counties of Currituck, Pas- 
quotank, and Perquimans, adjoining the Virginia boundary line—The soil 
of these lands was rich, but in general too wet for agriculture without a 
considerable expense in draining. They were however immediately valuable 
on account of the excellent winter pasture they afforded to cattle, and still 
more so on account of the Juniper (or white Cedar) and Cypress Trees 
with which they were covered. Of this timber the Shingles are made, which 
are used for covering houses all over America and the West India Islands. 

Land producing this kind of timber, not so conveniently situated for 
navigation as those of Campania were, sold with us for twenty shillings 
current money of the province per acre; and were every day becoming 
more valuable, because the demand for shingles was increasing with the 
population of America, and the shingle swamps were daily wearing out; 
insomuch, that vast numbers of people, formerly employed in the northern 
swamps had emigrated to us. 

I had also two valuable lots in Norfolk; together with other property in 
the colony of Virginia. 


Plantation-stock, éc. 


At the time I was compelled to abandon my property, I had a considerable 
crop on the ground; my farm was well stocked with cattle sheep, hogs, and 
horses, together with all kinds of plantation tools and utensils, carts and 
wagons; my house was furnished with every thing necessary for a numer- 
ous family, and I had upon hand a stock of provisions and liquors: I had 
a valuable library, and many things which might appear trifling to enu- 
merate, though they cost me a considerable sum of money; I was also possessed 
of sundry negroes, exclusive of those which I owned in company with 
my partners in trade. 

I had provided material for building a large dwelling house and offices, 
which were of considerable value; they consisted of bricks, lime, scantling 
planks, and shingles, with some part of the nails, locks, hinges, and glass; 
many of the doors, sashes, and window shutters, together with the bases, 
surbases, sofits, and mouldings were made, and most of the flooring plank 
prepared for laying. I had also procured at a considerable expense red- 
cedar posts and rails, for inclosing the grounds in sight of my house, instead 
of the worm-fencing, usual in that country. 

Had I been called upon the very day after I fled from my own house, to 
give an account of the sundry particulars recited above, it is evident that 
I could not have given anything like an exact inventory of them; how 
much less can it be expected at this distance of time, especially when 
it is considered that I lost my books of accompts, and from the time of 
my leaving Carolina, have had no access to any of my book keepers, over- 
seers, or principal negroes who were intrusted with the care of these 
things. 
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All therefore that I can do in respect to these articles is to make the 
enumeration which I have done, put an estimate thereon, and offer in 
support thereof, the opinion of gentlemen who have been frequently at my 
house. This testimony is the best which the circumstances of my case will 
admit; and it remains with the Board to exercise the discretionary power 
vested in them by act of parliament, in forming thereon a judgment of 
the value of this part of my property,—and in doing this I flatter myself 
that some regard will be paid to my own opinion thereof, and to the situation 
and rank wherein I was, which absolutely required that my effects of 
this kind should be of considerable value. 

Permit me to observe, that if I had been less zealous and active in the 
cause of Great Britain, and in consequence thereof drawn a less share 
of resentment upon myself I might have saved the vouchers of my property; 
and in that case with less merit whereon to found my claim of compensation, 
I should have been able to produce more pointed evidence respecting the 
value of my estate lost in the public service. 


Clerkship of Pasquotank 


This was an office which I held during good behaviour: the principal 
part of the business thereof was transacted by a deputy; and the neat 
revenue which accrued to me, was about three hundred pounds sterling per 
annum. 

Annual Salary, as Manager of a Commercial Concern 


I was concerned with Messrs. Atchison and Parker of Norfolk, in an 
extensive trade carried on in North Carolina under the firm of Thomas 
Macknight and Co. The business of this company I managed, and was 
paid for the same agreeably to a stipulation contained in the articles of our 
copartnership, two hundred pounds currency per annum (over and above, 
and exclusive of all the expense attending the management) together with 
all the expense of my house. 

My connections with the above named gentlemen commenced in the year 
1755. and having remained so long unbroken, would in all probability have 
continued during our lives: I think therefore that I may reckon the 
salary of two hundred pounds currency, together with the charges of my 
house-keeping defrayed as above, at 400£ sterling per annum of clear 
revenue. 


My Share of Stock belonging to M.es William McCormick and Co. 


This company consisted of Mr. William McCormick, Mr. William Atchi- 
son, and Mr. James Parker, who each held one fifth, and the remaining 
two fifth shares were mine. The ship Belville, and the brigatine Betsey were 
the property of this company; these vessels escaped the hands of the Con- 
gress, but they were captured and condemned under the prohibitory Act of 
Parliament, and for these we make a particular claim, separate from our 
claims for losses sustained from the Americans. The remaining property 
belonging to this company was seized and confiscated by the Congress, on 
account of our loyalty, and this amounting to 7687£ 10s. sterling, is 
claimed by Mr. McCormick as manager of the company, for which reason I 
do not carry out the amount of these shares in my general statement of 
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losses, but mention it as a memorandum, of which I trust due notice will be 
taken according to the nature of the report, which the Board shall finally 
determine to make, for enabling Parliament to judge what compensation 
is due to suffering Loyalists. 


My Share of Stock belonging to T. Macknight and Co. 


This company consisted of Messrs. Atchison and Parker, and myself, 
the property belonging to it was confiscated by the Congress, on account of our 
loyalty, and is set forth particularly in a separate Memorial delivered here- 
with. I do not extend the amount of my share in the general state here- 
unto annexed, but mention it for the same reason assigned in the preceding 
article. 


General State of Thomas Macknight’s Losses in America Sterling 


Lands of Belville, with all the buildings and im- 
provements thereon, 8000 acres, at 40s. per 





RS Xidrci< Gish tails etek tod linea fo Aiken Wek utd ee + 4 16000 0 0 
Lands of Campania, 19000 acres, at 6s. 8d. per acre 6333 0 0 
Two lots in the town of Norfolk................ 100 0 0 
6 G54 5 RUPE PI ok Sa be SK SERNEN EE OSS 300 0 0 
ee Se I I Bi kin bo cneecceasesese 300 0 0 
Plantation utensils, carts, wagons, plows, &c..... 100 0 0 
House furniture, liquors, and provisions....... 350 0 0 
Eight negroes, 4 slaves) 200£ 4 indented serv. 
SEED shy’ 4eathe &. ea Wkie wished Sheen's ne deeb eed owe 350 0 0 
BE i c0-et css cde ier dak s satis Ree re haste 150 0 0 
Materials for a dwelling-house and offices; in- 
nn cdeccanebewecstoeea hes nsacnapess 400 0 0 
24383 0 0 
Clerkship of Pasquotank, per annum............ 300 0 0 
pT RE ES Eee ee 400 0 0 
The above being annual revenue depending on 
my life, is similar to an income arising from a 
profession, and I trust will be considered and 
rated accordingly. 
Two fifth shares of W. M’C. and Co’s. stock...... £3074 
One half share of T. M. and Co’s. stock........... 6763 
I have contented myself with showing the 
amount of my losses, as they stood in the end of 
the year 1775 when my property was seized, trust- 
ing, that as to the mean profits of my estate, 
or the interest due thereon, the Board will do 
the same justice to me as to others in similar 
circumstances. 
Ns ieee cidkhenes sameness thea N aa 24383 - - 
M. Macknight desires the following articles de- 
ducted from the above & added to the Claim 
on behalf of Tho. Macknight & C. Crop..... 300 - - 
Baek ae Te NO, Es cides cee cdde ce sca. 300 - - 
Plantation Utensils, Carts, Wagons Plows, &c... 100 - - 
House Furniture Liquors & Provisions.......... 350 - - 
Pe GI as os nod sec cess annddesscsceds 150 - - 1200 - - 
23183 - — 
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Correspondence Between Sir Grey Cooper and Thomas Macknight as to Value 
of Macknight’s Property. 
No 87 Strand London—26th Novr. 1782 
Sir: 

The Commissioners appointed to enquire into the claims of American 
sufferers signified to me yesterday that it would be very satisfactory to 
them and might prove serviceable to myself if I could procure from you 
an account of what you recollect relative to the matter contained in the 
following representation which in the Course of my examination I had the 
honour of laying before these Gentlemen viz.: 

“That in the year 1776 I wrote you a letter stating my services and 
sufferings and on the Monday after its delivery I had the honour of receiving 
from you the enclosed Card—that I declined receiving the allowance of 
£200 mentioned therein, as wholly inadequate to the Estate I had lost in 
the service of the public as well as to the promises made me on the part 
of Government, that after repeated representations on the subject and 
petitions for compensation I was towards the end of the year 1777 called 
into your room at the Treasury, and was there informed by you that their 
Lordships had just then read my memorial and were thoroughly satisfied 
of my merit that they thought my case extremely hard and my claims for 
Compensation well founded, but at that time they could not enter into the 
Consideration of it, tho’ they hoped the period was at hand when justice 
should be done to me, and to others in my circumstances—that in the mean 
time with respect to my support they could not increase the nominal annual 
allowance granted for that purpose without infringing a rule they had laid 
down but as they were satisfied that I ought to have more they would 
do what was equivalent to increasing the annual allowance, and would order 
me a sum in Gross beside the £200 per annum and they expected that this 
would be satisfactory to me as the troubles in America seemed near an end— 
Accordingly on this footing (& not as compensation) their Lordships ordered 
Five hundred pounds to be paid to me.” And I accepted of it believing that 
1 should recover my own property in the course of the next year. 

As you are well acquainted with my distressed situation and the cause 
thereof I flatter myself you will pardon the trouble I now give and favour 
me with an answer. Yours to my last letter came duly to hand and I am 
with great respect and Gratitude. 


Sir 
Your most Obedt & mst. Humble servant 
Sir Grey Cooper Bart.— (Signed) THoMAS MACKNIGHT.’ 


Novr. 28th 1782 


Sir, 

Tho’ I cannot distinctly remember all the circumstances which you state 
that you have submitted to the Consideration of the Commissioners who 
are appointed to enquire into the Claims of American sufferers, yet I am 
convinced that the general outline of the facts is truly and justly drawn. 
The Merits and public service of Mt Macknight in North America, are 
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unquestionable, & his sufferings and his losses to a considerable amount are 
vouched and proved by ample & respectable evidence. With respect to the 
sum of £500 which was paid to him in the year 1777, it does not recur 
to my memory that this payment was made to Mr Macknight as a compensa- 
tion or as an advance in part of a Compensation for the property, estate, 
or ship which it was stated in his memorials and the documents which ac- 
companied them, that he had lost on Account of his zeal for the Service of 
the Government of Great Britain & I am Sir your 
Most Obedt & faithful Humble 
Servant 
(Signed) Grey Cooprsr.* 


Thomas Macknight’s Petition for Compensation for Sloop Empressed into 
British Government Service. 

To the Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. 

The Petition of T. Macknight, late of Belville in North Carolina. 

Humbly Sheweth— 

That your petitioner expended considerable sums of his own money in 
performing services required of him by Government for which he prays 
payment— 

That a large Sloop belonging to your petitioner was employed in Govern- 
ment Service and was lost in said Service in the year 1776—for which also 
your petitioner prays payment— 

And humbly desires that these Claims may be referred to the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the losses of American sufferers that 
they may examine and report to your Lordships how much is due to your 
petitioner. 

THoMas MACKNIGHT." 
No 87 Strand 
October 
1782 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. 
The Petition of T. Macknight, late of Belville, in North Carolina. 
Humbly Sheweth— 

That at the very time when your petitioner was risking his life and 
sacrificing his fortune in America in support of the Constitution, trusting 
to the good faith of his Majesty promises of protection—he was stripped 
of a small property belonging to him which had escaped the hands of the 
Congress—and this too by an Act of the British Government itself, taking 
from him a Vessel and Cargo for a public purpose, without making him any 
Compensation. 

That your Petitioner relying on the honour the equity and the justice 
of the British Government trusts that your Lordships will pay him for 
this Loss. 
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And humbly prays that you will be pleased to refer this Claim to the 
Commissioners appointed to examine the losses of American sufferers, that 
they may inquire and report to your Lordships upon the whole as it shall 
appear to them. 

No 87 Strand THOMAS MACKNIGHT?® 

October 

1782 


Affidavit as to Value of Staves and Bees Wax Belonging to Thomas Mac- 
knight seized under Act of Parliament. 


Having resided at Cadiz during the year 1776, I do hereby certify to 
whom it may concern, that the Cargo of Staves and Bees Wax originally 
shipped in North Carolina by Thomas Macknight and his Partners on board 
the Ship Belville (which was condemned in the Court of Admiralty at 
Gibraltar under the Prohibitory Act of Parliament) was carried from 
thence to Cadiz and there sold by my house of Business, at that time under 
the signature of Duff and Welsh for more than sixteen hundred pounds 
sterling—tho’ at this distance of time not having access to my Books I 
cannot exactly say how much more said Staves and Bees Wax was sold 
for—And to the best of my recollection they were sold in the month of 
August 1776— 


Witness my hand and seal 
London 18 June 1782 
(Seal) Copy—signed James Durr.’ 


Affidavit as to Value of Ships Belonging to Thomas Macknight. 


Whereas Thomas Macknight Esqr formerly a Resident in the Province 
of North Carolina but now in the City of London, has applied to us the 
undermentioned Merchants and Ship Brokers of this City to certify the Bur- 
den of a Ship which would carry from 64 to 65 thousand of American 
Pipe Staves and the Value of such a Ship in the year 1776, She being three 
years old & well fitted for a Voyage from North Carolina to Cadiz— 

We are of opinion it would require a (........ ) of 250 to 260 Tons Meas- 
urement to carry such a quantity of Staves, and that according to the 
price of ships at that period she would have sold at this Market for £1800, 
say Eighteen hundred pounds— 

We have also been applied to by the said Thomas Macknight Esqr to 
certify the value in the year 1776 of a large sloop of about 100 tons 
Burden from 2 to 3 years old American built. 

We are of opinion she would have sold at that time for £800 say Eight 
hundred pounds. 

London June 12th 1782 


JAMES MATHER 
ANTY CALVERT 
THOMAS BELL 
JOHN INGRAM 


signed” 
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Petition of Thomas Macknight Regarding £250 Granted Him but not Received. 
To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His Majestys 
Treasury— 
The petition of Thomas Macknight 
Humbly Sheweth— 

That in the year 1781 your petitioner represented to this honourable 
Board, that the Allowance formerly granted him for support was neither 
adequate to the Estate he had lost in the publick service, nor to the prom- 
ises which had been made him—nor was it even equal to the Interest of 
the money owing to your petitioner by the British Government on account 
of property taken from him by itself, for publick purposes and uses—and 
therefore your petitioner prayed an Addition of £200 a year in the Name of 
his Wife. 

That the facts whereon said petition was founded, having been proved, 
and the prayer thereof having been warmly recommended by his Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State, this honourable Board was pleased to direct on the 
3 July 1781, that the Allowance of £200 a year should be paid to your 
petitioner’s wife—and that £250 should be given him on his return to North 
Carolina where it was then the intention of Government your petitioner 
should go—and the first Lord Commissioner himself assured your petitioner 
that said sum should be repeated annually till such time as North Carolina 
was declared in the Kings peace, or your petitioner otherwise provided for 
by the Government— 

That Government however having changed their intention in respect 
to your petitioner’s return, he has never been paid the £250, tho’ he was 
obliged to run in debt for a considerable expense in his preparation—and 
is told that a new Order is necessary to entitle him to receive it—Which 
therefore he now humbly prays your Lordships will grant—And farther 
he relys on your performing the promise of your Lordships immediate 
predecessors, which was to take under consideration after the rise of 
parliament his Memorial and petition of the .......... June last—together 
with the Vouchers thereof which were delivered to M. Montague by Sir 
Adam Ferguson. 

THOMAS MACKNIGHT." 
Noe67 Strand 
31 July, 1782 


11 Loyalists Papers North Carolina Historical Commission. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Drums. By James Boyd.* (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. pp. 

490. $2.50.) 

An outstanding book in historical fiction is this story of the 
years immediately preceding and during the American Revolution. 

In its pages are presented parts of the greatest drama in American 
life, when the Colonies, harried by neglect in some matters, and by 
useless restrictions in others, broke away from Great Britain. 

In a backwoods home in Halifax District in North Carolina, 
Johnny Fraser was born. He was the son of a Scot who was “out 
in 745,” an elder in his Church, a leader in the community, tender, 
stern. His gentle, lovable mother was ‘“‘one of the Moores of Wil- 
mington.” His father was typically ambitious for his son, and held 
him to a rigid nightly seance with his horn speller and Latin Gram- 
mar. In due season the boy was carried to Edenton, the cultural 
center of the Province, to be trained further in books and manners, 
and was left in the midst of the sporting life of the Coast with the 
simple injunction, “Dinna be afeard o’ any thing but sin.” 

Here by the riverside Johnny saw first an individual whose 
shoulders reminded him of the back of a terrier. Later, he was present 
when John Paul asked of Wylie Jones, of Halifax, the privilege 
of taking his name, and this dock-side loafer was Johnny’s chief 
when, on the Bonhomme Richard, in the eehep with the sharp- 
shooters, he helped to capture the Seraprs. 

This chance to redeem himself came to the boy after his practical 
father had hustled him to England when the war clouds were gather- 
ing. Explaining his action, Mr. Fraser said: 

There’s no glory to war except i’ the silly dreams of children or the false 
memories of old men. It’s bloody and no good comes of it. And as for re- 
bellion, if rebels against Great Britain could ever succeed, we should have; 


we were united, we were fighters a,’ and at our head we had our lawful 
King. . . What chance then have these provinces, wi’ a dozen national- 


*With the earlier settlers of Southern Pines came Mr. James Boyd, Sr., of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Attracted by the beauty of the heights east of the town, he pur- 
chased a large acreage and built a home. His grandson, Mr. James Boyd, lives on the 
estate, in a colonial house, copied from one of the finest types on the Carolina coast. 
Mrs. Boyd is a daughter of Daniel S. Lamont, Secretary of War under Mr. Cleveland. 
The author is master of a pack of fox hounds, and a member of the North Carolina Society 
of the Cincinnati, through his ancestor, Adam Boyd, of Wilmington, who was an ensign 
in the first North Carolina Continental Infantry. A thoroughly human, fun-loving, genial 
gentleman he is said to be. 
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ities within their borders, wi’ thousands honestly loyal to King George and 
tens of thousands indifferent, or cannily waiting to see which way the cat 
will jump, wi’ no arms, no ammunition, no ships, no training. 

A wounded elbow closed Johnny’s naval experiences. Back in 
North Carolina he repaired his wrecked body and walked to Char- 
lotte to join the ragged troops of General Greene. In one of their 
encounters he was wounded and again forced into inaction. 

Among the created characters representative of the time, are 
Hugh Clapton, the kind, dreamy, scholarly rector, of Edenton, the 
Merrillee family—the father, the mother, Sally and woodenheaded 
Joe who became a major in the artillery—each as clear-cut as a 
cameo, and Teague Battle, a back-country lawyer and revolutionist. 
Then there is Captain Tennant, retired, the British Collector of 
the Port, and Eve, his daughter, who introduced Johnny into polite 
society in Edenton, and later, rendered the same service in London. 

Governor Tryon is on the canvas in a small way, and Governor 
Martin and Daniel Boone and Alexander Lillington, and “Mr. 
Harnett of the Cape Fear District,” Joseph Hewes, one of the three 
‘signers’ from North Carolina, and of course Richard Caswell, 
afterwards Governor of the State, led the fight “at a sort of Burn 
ca’d Moore’s Creek.” Wylie Jones a patrician in descent, wealth, 
and habits, appears as the aristocratic patriot, and there is Sir 
Nathaniel Dukinfield, cock-fighter and racer, “with the best heart 
in the Province.” 

There were cock-fights and races and balls and frolics and shoot- 
ing and riding and drinking among the men of the Coast. They 
were hard drinkers, hard eaters, hard talkers, and hard fighters. 
They traveled on horse-back, in chaises, in ox carts, and in flat- 
bottomed skiffs and barges, and led a life which, cruder in some 
respects, seems fuller of vigor, good cheer and gusto than ours today. 

Throughout the book there are many clever bits of humor and 
wise observations, and there is enough of love and of adventure to 
hold the young readers. The author knows Scotchmen, he knows 
a boy practically as well as Booth Tarkington, he knows negro 
nature and dialect, (the two Fraser slaves, Scipio and Sofa are 
drawn with a master hand), and he knows horses and dogs. 

Amidst this wealth of characters of high and low degree and their 
conflicting purposes a single thought emerges as one reads. It is 
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that out of the stress a new people with faults and virtues all its 
own is coming into being. This feeling, touched on lightly at the 
first, grows steadily until it takes substance in the final chapter 
when, sitting with Johnny Fraser by the roadside, we see, made up 
of men from all the Colonies, the marching columns of Greene’s army. 


CorNELIA SHaw. 
Davipson, N. C. 


THE New History AND THE Socrat Stupres. By Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. 
(New York: The Century Co. 1925. xvii, 605 pp.) 


“History is bunk!” When a few years ago the father of our most 
prolific motor car thus scorned the mother of the social sciences he 
elicited only contempt from many worshipers at her shrine. But 
not from all of them. Barnes for one saw much truth in Mr. Ford’s 
statement. “The candid and alert practitioner of history must ad- 
mit,” he says, “that much, if not most, of the historical writing in the 
past has been essentially ‘bunk.’”’ Until very recent years, most of 
it has been “lacking in reliability, . . . inadequate in scope 

filled with meaningless details,” and either useless or 
positively hurtful to the cause which it ought to serve (p. 566). 

It was not until the nineteenth century, Barnes reminds us, that 
historiography became sufficiently accurate in method to entitle it 
to rank as a science. Even then, largely under the influence of the 
Prussian school, it confined itself narrowly to political facts, and 
despite its vaunted objectivity, became in many cases-the handmaiden 
of a selfish, blatant, and often dangerous type of patriotism that has 
brought the very word into disrepute among many socially minded 
people. The influence of this school is still strong. Many of its by- 
products who attempt the writing of history, and more who presume 
to censor it, prefer unfounded traditions that swell national or local 
pride to established facts that might engender a more desirable 
modesty, and light the way toward future progress. It is true, of 
course, that the more reputable of the “political” historians did de- 
velop a wonderful technique for establishing facts; but, as Professor 
Shotwell complained, they became “so intensely concerned with per- 
fecting the methodology of research that they lost the sense of pro- 
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portion and relative values;” or as Dean Small put it, “they have 
become so skilled in finding facts that they have no use for the truths 
that would make the facts worth finding” (p. 7). 

But there is a “New History,” with which perhaps Mr. Ford is 
not familiar. It is essentially a thing of the present generation. 
While it had its forerunners, such as Buckle and Green, it did not 
come into its own until Robinson, Beard, Shotwell and others of our 
own day were able to prove its superior vitality and promise. It is 
based upon the assumption “that the purpose of history is to give the 
present generation such a complete and reliable picture of the past 
that it will be able to arrive at an intelligent comprehension of how 
and why the present state of civilization came about. Only in this 
way can one reach a correct notion of what is essential and progressive 
in our civilization and what is an encumbering survival of primitive 
times” (p. 15). Its scope is thus broadened to include such 
social, economic, cultural, scientific, religious and other facts re- 
lating to the past as may be in accord with this purpose. Hence the 
New History joins hands with the other social sciences, and to a 
considerable extent with the pure sciences, in the all-important task 
of furnishing data for the intelligent guidance of society. 

The task is not as easy, however, as might appear. Each of the 
special fields concerned has developed a vast amount of data, beyond 
the ability of its own specialists fully to absorb. How then can any 
one come to know enough about all of them to interpret wisely 
phenomena which they are all studying from different angles? How 
shall the statesman, the business man, the labor leader, the church- 
man, the teacher reconcile or choose among the various opinions as 
to the proper interpretation of available facts and their social 
application. 

This tends to explain the recent movement toward synthesis among 
the social sciences, to which Barnes is contributing so ably in this 
book and his other works. The movement proceeds from a realiza- 
tion that, to be effective, knowledge must be broad as well as deep. 
Fortunately it is not necessary for any one to know all the minutize 
of the various fields in question to obtain a perspective and reasonably 
comprehensive view of the whole. Various specialists are synthe- 
sizing their own findings. Such men as Barnes are beginning the 
task of assembling and correlating the major facts and opinions of 
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the different groups. Along with this movement, inspiring it and 
inspired by it, historians, economists, sociologists, psychologists, mod- 
ern theologians, and the rest are growing naturally more tolerant, 
and apparently approaching measurable accord in regard to some of 
the more insistent problems upon the solution of which depends the 
future course of our common life. Complete accord is doubtless im- 
possible; in fact, undesirable. Wise men no longer dream of 
Utopias. Nor are they seeking panaceas. But many of them are 
hopeful that our unwieldy knowledge can be organized and made pro- 
gressively applicable to the problems of society. On this point, 
by the way, the author is well supported by Glenn Frank in his 
recent, stimulating editorials in Century. 

For such knowledge to become effective, however, it must be popu- 
larized. A civilization in which majorities rule may easily go upon 
the rocks even though a small group of its scholars possess ample 
knowledge and vision to save it. 

And herein lies the raison d’etre of the present volume. Not 
that it was written for the man in the street, or for the high-school 
student ; at least not directly, though perhaps ultimately. The author 
was “particularly impelled,” he tells us, “by the desire to give con- 
crete and practical aid to the many earnest and ambitious teachers 
of the social studies who have been endeavoring to orient and in- 
form themselves in this new and important field with all too little 
training and bibliographic guidance” (pp. ix, x). The New His- 
tory is discussed in its relations to geography, psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, science and technology, economics, political science, 
and ethics. The newer developments and viewpoints in these fields 
are summarized with a breadth of knowledge that is positively as- 
tounding. Footnotes and bibliographies point the way toward fur- 
ther study. Read in connection with a number of the other works 
thus referred to, it would prove eminently worth while as a home- 
study course for all those intelligently interested in the efforts of 
Western civilization to find itself. 

Avex Maruews ArRNETT. 


NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HENRY 
CasoT LopcE, 1884-1918. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. 2 vols. 
pp. VII, 546; 573. $10.00.) 


The publication of the letters of important public men is always 
a thing of interest and importance to historical students. This is 
particularly the case when the letters are of such an intimate 
character as to throw real light on the motives and thoughts of the 
writers, as well as upon their behavior behind the scenes. Few men 
in public life in the past half century have corresponded so volumi- 
nously, freely, and frankly as Roosevelt and Lodge, and of course, 
few have been more in the center of public affairs in the United 
States than they were. Consequently the publication of these letters 
is a real event, historically speaking. 

First of all, it must be said, the letters are of absorbing interest. 
Both men were good letter-writers. They were, further, with the ex- 
ception of one brief period, in complete accord politically and other- 
wise. They were as well a mutual admiration society, and each gave 
to the other the tribute which egotists—and both were clearly of that 
classification—demand of their associates. As a result the corre- 
spondence is unique in character. 

It is wonderfully revealing. The American public is fairly well 
acquainted with Roosevelt’s denunciation of opponents, but many 
thought it in part a matter of publicity. Lodge has not been gen- 
erally regarded as possessing the same habit. But these letters reveal 
the rather astonishing fact that neither, except rarely, attributed to 
those that differed with them any intelligence or even common hon- 
esty. The Ananias Club was begun long before Roosevelt entered 
the White House, and the letters ring with denunciation, abuse, and 
at times villification. In this respect they do not make pleasant 
reading. “Thorough-faced hypocrite,” “ 
“fool,” “lying hypocrite,” “demagogue,” “malignant and dishonest 
liar,” “cur” and “scoundrelly intriguer” are picked at random to 
illustrate the epithets which fill the letters. 

The question was once asked if soothsayers were able to preserve 
gravity of countenance when alone in each others company. These 
letters contain the answer. Writing to Lodge, Roosevelt piously 
says: “Your remarks about indiscriminate, abusive criticism of course 
goto my heart. . . . I regard this dishonest jealousy of decent 


thorough-faced scoundrel,” 
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men on the part of people who claim to be good, and this wholesale 
abuse as two of the most potent forces for evil now existent in the 
nation. The foul and coarse abuse of an avowed partisan, willing 
to hurt the nation for the sake of personal or party gain, is bad 
enough, but it receives the final touch when steeped in the mendacious 
hypocrisy of the mugwump, the miscalled Independent.” 

The letters are revealing in another respect. Both men impress 
the reader with the selfish and self-seeking ambition of their writers, 
this being strikingly true of Roosevelt. His campaign for the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor is illustrative. In his letters on the sub- 
ject there is no mock-modesty, or indeed modesty of any kind. In 
fact when one has read the collection he is convinced that modesty 
was not one of the qualities for which he can be either praised 
or blamed. He had none. Nor was Lodge much better off. 

The third great impression made by the letters is the bitter parti- 
sanship of both men. Neither could ever see any virtues in a Demo- 
erat, and a Republican rascal was seemingly far more admirable to 
either than the best of Democrats. Few questions were ever viewed 
by either, if these letters constitute an accurate index, from any other 
angle than the personal or party one. Roosevelt, after his bitter 
abuse of Wilson, based, according to his own account, on motives of 
purest patriotism—kept silent for a time after the declaration of 
war, not because his views of Wilson’s character or policy were 
changed nor because he felt any obligation to support the President 
in war, but because he wanted to lead a division to France. 

The letters reveal more clearly what has been fairly well known 
that with both Lodge and Roosevelt throughout the war, politics was 
emphatically not adjourned, and that Wilson’s request for a Demo- 
cratic Congress, however unwise in practice, had much reason be- 
hind it. 


Space does not permit any attempt to recapitulate the numerous 
events upon which light is thrown, nor the valuable documents con- 
tained in the volumes. But the whole collection is highly valuable 
historically, and constitutes, it must be said, an effective antidote 
for considerable biographical material published in the last five 
years and passing as history. Human as the letters show the wri- 
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ters, the reputation of neither will be increased by their publication. 
With which result, of course, the historical student is not greatly 
concerned except in so far as they contribute to the great end and 
goal of historical students—the truth. 


J. G. pg Rovtwac HamittTon. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


FarM Lire Asproap. By E. C. Branson. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. pp. 303.) 


Some years ago the writer of this review took a trip to Europe. 
As far as he could he made a collection of postcard views showing 
what he had seen. He found it easy to purchase views of the urban 
points of historic, cultural, and artistic interest but his requests for 
views of the picturesque and typical features of country life in the 
various countries of Europe almost invariably encountered merely a 
shrug of the shoulders and an assertion that such a thing did not exist. 
The student of European farm life finds a similar situation in the 
field of books. Whole libraries of books have been written narrating 
the historic lore connected with cities and castles and describing the 
artistic treasures of Europe but comparatively little has been written 
about the problems and mode of life of its agricultural populations. 

This lacuna in our knowledge led Professor Branson of the depart- 
ment of rural economics in the University of North Carolina to 
undertake a really unique European trip during the academic year 
1923-24. Avoiding the cathedrals, the chateaux, the art galleries, the 
points of historic interest, and the usual objectives of American tour- 
ists he sought to get in touch with rural conditions in Germany 
Denmark, and France. He tried to understand the farm villages, the 
life in the farm homes, the ways of marketing farm products, the 
ideals of rural Europe, and the relation of all these things to the 
civilization of which they were a part. The results of Professor 
Branson’s observations were first published in a series of interesting 
letters which were syndicated in a number of the leading newspapers 
of North Carolina. They have now been published in book form by 
the new University of North Carolina Press under the title of 
“Farm Life Abroad.” 








, 
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Professor Branson first took up his residence in Wurtemburg. 
From the vantage point of an old castle he penetrated into the sur- 
rounding villages and obtained his first insight into European farm 
life. Like most travellers to Germany he was struck by the tireless 
industry of the peasants, the utilization of every inch of the ground, 
the widespread employment of women at the heaviest tasks of farm 
life, the long hours of labor, the trigness of the grain fields, the or- 
chards, and the vineyards, the farm villages that take the place of 
the solitary farm houses of America, the rambling nature of villages 
and footpaths, the housing of the farmer, his family, his stock, and 
his tools, all under one roof, and the comfortable circumstances of 
the German peasants since the war. His observations went deeper 
than these superficial characteristics. His final conclusion seems to 
have been that the most significant features of German farm life 
were the widespread farm ownership, the community life fostered by 
the farm villages, the extensive employment of women at back- 
breaking farm tasks, and the absence of farm machinery. 

Professor Branson next went to Denmark. In the Danish penin- 
sula he seems to have found a farmer’s paradise. He found the 
Danish farmers rich, intelligent, and in control of the state. Their 
prosperity is the direct result of the application of intelligence to 
the problems of farm life in Denmark. They have grasped the 
magic wand of codperation and turned the products of their farms 
into wealth and comfort. Through codperative societies they handle 
their own products every step of the way from the field of the farm- 
er to the table of the consumer. The state owns the railroads and 
operates them in the interest of Danish agriculture. The codper- 
ative societies own and operate creameries, cheese factories, bacon 
factories, egg-packing plants, and similar enterprises. They even 
operate food stores in London and own the steamers which ply 
between Denmark and the foreign markets for Danish products. 
The success of the codperative movement in Denmark, however, 
has been made possible by the unusual school system of Denmark. 
Illiteracy is practically unknown. The Danish farmer is an educated 
business man. 

In France the author seems to have tried harder and seen less 
than in either Germany or Denmark. Both the official red tape of 
a highly centralized administrative system and the ingrained reti- 
cence of the French peasant stood in the way of gaining an intimate 
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view of farm life in France. The French peasant builds a wall be- 
tween his family and the outside world. All within the enclosure about 
his home is sacred and private. Besides the reticence of the Frenchmen 
there is the obstacle of his self-satisfaction. Whatever is French 
is right. Against these two obstacles to progress any movement for 
the betterment of French rural life is almost certainly destined to be 
dashed in pieces. The movements that have done so much for farm 
life in America would encounter these insuperable obstacles in 
France. In other respects Professor Branson found farm life in 
France more like that in Germany than that in Denmark. 

“Farm Life Abroad” is only incidentally a work of history. The 
history of Europe is only alluded to when it helps to explain present 
conditions. The author found himself compelled, however, to refer 
frequently to the history of the Danish peasants to explain their 
present position. The work is primarily a record of observations but 
it is much more than this. It contains the author’s philosophy of 
farm life. Important principles of this philosophy are the necessity 
of the farmer owning his land; the need of codperation ; and the need 
of popular education. Every citizen of North Carolina interested 
in the welfare of his state can read “Farm Life Abroad” with profit. 


Cuester P. Hiesy. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


ENGLISH COMMERCE AND EXPLORATION IN THE REIGN oF ELIZABETH: By Albert 
Lindsay Rowland and George Born Manhart. (Philadelphia: Press of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 1924. pp. 189 and 179.) 

“English Commerce and Exploration in the Reign of Elizabeth” 
is the apt title given to a volume containing two distinct historical 
studies dealing with phases of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
first treats of the rise of diplomatic and commercial relations be- 
tween England and Turkey. The second deals with the search for a 
northwest passage. Both studies are these presented to the faculty of 
the graduate school of the University of Pennsylvania in fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Both 
studies are evidently products of the fruitful seminar of Professor 
Cheyney in that institution. 

The sources for a study of the rise of commercial and diplomatic 
relations between England and Turkey seem to be exceedingly scanty. 
Only twelve primary sources are enumerated in the bibliography 
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appended to the study. More than half of the references are to 
“Hakluyt” and to the “Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 
relating to English Affairs preserved in the Archives of Venice.” 


‘Upon this somewhat slender foundation the author proceeds to 


build his narrative in workmanlike fashion. The establishment of 
contact between England and Turkey is shown step by step. The 
first organization of the Levant Company is clearly explained. The 
obstacles put in the way of the development of English commerce 
with Turkey by the Barbary States, the fleets of Philip II, the 
opposition of the French ambassador, and the corrupt entourage of 
the sultan are plainly shown. Finally the study gives a good picture 
of the methods and achievements of the first English diplomats in 
Turkey. The appendices give the cipher used by the first English 
ambassador to the Levant, a list of ships trading with Turkey in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and a list of the names and dates of the first 
English ambassadors. The bibliography is short and is discrimina- 
tive only in spots. The work has an index of five pages. Through 
lack of sources the author was unable to give a really comprehensive 
picture of the actual development of English commerce. The 
study makes no startling contributions to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject but it can be recommended as a clear, convenient summary of 
our stock of knowledge concerning the early diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations between England and Turkey. 

The author of the second study found considerably more material 
cn the subject of the English search for a northwest passage in the 
time of Elizabeth. The study opens with a discussion of the growth 
of the idea of the existence of a northwest passage to Asia. This in- 
troductory chapter is followed by three chapters dealing with the 
efforts of Frobisher, Davis, and Waymouth to discover a northwest 
passage. The study closes with a short chapter on the results of the 
various voyages of the three navigators. 

The first English sailor to search for the northwest passage was 
Martin Frobisher. After a score of years spent in various activities 
on the sea Frobisher succeeded in interesting some influential men 
in the discovery of a route to Asia north of America. His backers 
included the queen herself and two of her most famous ministers. 
Voyages were made to the waters adjacent to the western coast of 
Greenland in 1776, 1777, and 1778. On Frobisher’s first expedition 
he commanded a tiny fleet composed of two vessels of only twenty- 
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five tons burden and a pinnace of ten tons. Thirty-four men formed 
the entire crew. The main result of the first voyage was the bringing 
back of a few stones that were erroneously assayed as gold bearing 
ore. The hope of obtaining more of the gold bearing rocks led to the 
sending of two larger and more costly expeditions. To the great 
disappointment of the backers of Frobisher the shiploads of rocks 
proved to be nothing but fools’ gold. The three fruitless expeditions 
cost in the neighbourhood of 20,000 pounds. They stirred up, 
nevertheless, much interest in the subject of a northwest passage. 
Several prose accounts of the voyages were published in England 
and translations of some of these narratives were made into Spanish, 
French, Latin, and Italian. 

After a lapse of ten years three more voyages were made in 1785, 
1786, and 1787 under the leadership of John Davis for the purpose of 
discovering a northwest passage. The cost of these voyages was 
largely borne by merchants of Exeter.. The three expeditions of Davis 
however, attracted much less attention than those of Frobisher. 
Their chief results were progress toward the discovery of the north- 
west passage, the opening of whale and seal fisheries, the develop- 
ment of cod fishing, and an extension of geographical knowledge. 

The final attempt to find a northwest passage in the reign of 
Elizabeth was made under the leadership of Waymouth in 1602. 
This expedition was financed by the English East India Company 
which hoped to find a shorter route to India than the one around 
the Cape of Good Hope. In the way of new discovery very little 
was accomplished by the voyage of Waymouth. 

In this study of the search for a northwest passage in the reign 
of Elizabeth the greater fullness of the sources and the nature of the 
subject have enabled the author to do a more satisfactory piece of 
work than the author of the companion study was able to do. Follow- 
ing the narrative are three interesting appendices. The first gives the 
forty-one different forms in which contemporaries spelled the name 
of Martin Frobisher, an added proof of the uncertainty of our 
ancestors’ orthography. A second gives a list of the adventures who 
backed Frobisher in the three different voyages and the sums they 
subscribed. A third appendix does the same thing for the second 
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expedition of Davis. In addition the study is supplied with three 
useful maps, a bibliography that is critical at times, and an index. 
The author has left little out of his narrative that the curious reader 
would care to know. 


Cuester P. Hiesy. 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 


A History or AGRICULTURE. By N. S. B. Gras. (New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1925.) 


A History of Agriculture, by N. S. B. Gras, is the first book of its 
kind in the field. As its complete title states, it covers only Europe 
and America. Previous to its appearance one who wished to get 
an historic survey of agriculture found it necessary to review a num- 
ber of books covering various phases of agriculture in various coun- 
tries and at various periods. Professor Gras brings together in this 
book of less than 450 pages a complete survey of the technical, 
economic and social phases of agriculture from the earliest known 
stages of agriculture to the present. 

The book is so compact in its treatment that the reader needs to be 
fairly well versed in agriculture to follow its analyses with ease. 
Probably its two greatest values, however, inhere in its compactness. 
The technical agricultural specialist, who is notoriously weak in his- 
toric knowledge, will read the book because of its compactness 
and can read it because of his knowledge of the subject material pre- 
sented. The historian will read it because it stays closely to its 
special topic of agriculture and thus does not require him to read 
elaborate historic detail with which he is already familiar. 

The book is introduced by a survey of “The Stages of Economic 
Development” and the place of agriculture in an evolving world of 
economy. This analysis is followed by a survey of the stages of 
agricultural development, based largely upon the use of the soil in 
the production of farm products. With the third chapter the author 
begins tracing agriculture more in keeping with the universally 
used divisions of political history starting with Rome and conclud- 
ing with the United States. This treatment is by no means stultified, 
however, by so simple a survey as “Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern 
Agriculture” or by taking up the agriculture of one country after 
another. Rather it is an analysis of the relation of agriculture to 
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the state, the status of the farm populations, the development of the 
stages of technical production, and the economic and social structures 
of society as they relate to and are inter-related with these other fac- 
tors. Rome is used no doubt as an example because of the availability 
of written documents. England supplies the best example of the 
rapid growth of the metropolitan economy. France is used as the 
best example of the development of the school of economic doctrine 
based on agriculture. American agriculture is treated in greater 
detail because of its recentness and present dominance. 

In addition to the general survey of agriculture a number of out- 
standing historic and economic trends and analyses are given. Such 
are the chapters on “Peasant Revolts,” “History of Property in 
Land,” “Rural Types,” and two final chapters of broad generaliza- 
tions on “Agricultural Development.” 

This book is by no means an encyclopedia, for it is readable from 
beginning to end, but it does cover agriculture from the stage of 
“collective economy” or “direct appropriation” to present day 
complex agricultural and agrarian problems. The agronomist or 
animal husbandry specialist will be surprised at the contribution 
this treatise will make to his knowledge of his only technical sub- 
ject. The average economist and sociologist will find much illustra- 
tive material and undoubtedly considerable information brought to- 
gether in this survey and analysis that is not entirely familiar 
to them. The historian will discover in this book one of the best ex- 
amples of modern methods in history in that the treatment is a sin- 
gle line of analysis which traces through many stages of history 
and many centuries of time, never allowing dates and other details 
to incumber the cause and effect analysis. 

The chief contributions which such a book will make to those 
who are working in some field of agriculture but who are not in a 
habit of thinking in historic terms are: a knowledge of the changed 
status of agriculture and the problems incident thereto as the differ- 
ent stages of world economy have evolved; the antiquity of certain 
phases of agricultural knowledge, generally thought to be purely prod- 
ucts of recent scientific development; the historic significance of 
land ownership and some other social problems, a discussion of 
which today is considered Utopian in comparison with such con- 
crete agricultural problems as seed selection and soil fertility; the 
relatively changed status of agriculture as a business enterprise in 
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a developing metropolitan economy. Many students of agriculture 
will learn from this text probably for the first time that certain 
aspects and systems of land ownership and tenure have arisen, pre- 
vailed for a while and ultimately failed in practically all nations 
of the world (see pp. 257-8). Their reasons can be learned only from 
history but they should be learned. Many readers will probably 
be cognizant for the first time of the fact that our land policies have 
not squared with either wise economic statesmanship or good agri- 
cultural practices. This lesson we are just beginning to learn and 
may be just now arriving at a stage of economic, political and social 
enlightenment when we will consider land economics of equal pub- 
lic importance with industrial and commercial tariffs (see page 277). 
They will probably also be interested to know that there have been 
times in the world’s history when the greatest statesmen of the time, 
such as Pliny, Cato and Varro in Rome; and Washington, Jefferson 
and Franklin in America, recognized agricultural problems as worthy 
of their deepest consideration and solicitude. 

There are certain broad aspects of agriculture which can be 
visioned and appraised only by a study of history. Professor Gras 
brings these out continuously in his book. They are the problems 
of agriculture which make and break civilizations and are, therefore, 
of deepest significance to the student of public affairs as well as to 
the student of agriculture. The three following paragraphs present 
illustrations of such aspects. 

There has been such a thing as “an agricultural revolution,” as 
well as “an industrial revolution,” in the sense that between 1700 
and 1800 such tremendous changes took place in agricultural prac- 
tices and agricultural knowledge that they exceeded the accomplish- 
ments of all previous time in this field (see Chapter 1X). 

The period of inclosures in England and the disposal of the pub- 
lic domain in the United States are eras in history not excelled in 
their significance by any revolution of all time. They are both based 
upon land, its utilization and ownership. 

“‘At times the farmer has lain almost secure from such eruptions 
(business cycles), but as metropolitan influences have reached out 
and brought him within the circle of brisk and continuous market- 
ing, and as the business-like farmer has taken the place of the older 
types, the countryside has come to experience the ups and downs of 
commercial fortune involved in the business cycle (p. 143). 
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Some broad generalizations presented in the last chapter of the 
book illustrate conclusions which only a historic analysis can reveal. 
“Tt seems true to say that in America the ownership of land has 
had more favorable influence upon settlement and citizenship than 
it has had upon agricultural methods” (p.-366). 

“The effects of the business cycle on the farmer is more likely to 
produce a rhythm of rural well-being, than is any cycle of crops (so 
far deserved) likely to determine a cycle of general production 
(p.-376). 

“Apart from wool growing, sugar planting and perhaps dairying, 
the tariffs have had but little effect on agriculture (p-393). 

“Tt would hardly be gainsaid that the test of agricultural produc- 
tion and rural life is the culture to which it has given rise” (p-425). 

“The most serious cultural shortcoming of rural life in America 
is that it has developed no high ideals that are independent of the 
town, no culture to be set up against that of the town, no attractive- 
ness that will be clung to in youth and old age in preference to 
what the town has to offer. In material aspects, American agricul- 
ture has been a success, though not an unqualified success; in higher 
things, it has been a failure, an almost unqualified failure” 
( pp-429-30). 

The southern reader will be particularly interested in many 
pages and topics of the book some of which are, the early stages 
of American agricultural development, (pp.-285-86: 299). Tobacco 
and cotton culture and the plantation (pp-345-49); the lack of 
metropolitan development in the South (pp-271-2); the economic 
aspect of slavery in agriculture (pp-409-13). 


Cart C. Taytor. 
STATE COLLEGE. 


Tue Necro AND HIs Sones. By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson. 


Chapel Hill: (The University of North Carolina Press. 1925. pp. VII, 
306. $3.00). 


A wealth of Negro folklore and folk songs exists in the South. 
It is one of the misfortunes of the Negro that most of the mining 
of this rich material has been done by whites, for however well- 
disposed and sympathetic the white man’s interpretation of Negro 
art may be, no one can speak for the Negro as well as the Negro 
himself. Yet while we wait expectantly for Negroes who will ade- 
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quately interpret the artistic expression of their race, this native 
wealth of song and story, otherwise neglected, is being gradually col- 
lected by Southern whites appreciative of its value. It is to the 
credit of the University of North Carolina that its department of 
sociology includes two such Southerners. 

“The Negro and His Songs” is a collection of considerable interest 
and value, not so much because of the interpretation of Negro 
character read into the songs, which is of the conventional Southern 
type, but because the songs themselves, formerly floating about in 
various versions among the Negroes, have been set down in black 
and white in at least one permanent form. The majority of the 
songs were collected in northern Mississippi and northern Georgia, 
and a few in North Carolina and Tennessee. Some are reprinted 
from The Journal of American Folklore and The American Journal 
of Religious Psychology. 

The songs are grouped under three heads: religious songs, social 
songs and work songs. Those in the last two divisions are the most 
interesting because less generally familiar than the spirituals. The 
spirituals, the most distinctive examples of genuine Negro art in 
America, have long been appreciated as including some really noble 
music of striking emotional beauty in which the soul of an enslaved 
race found haunting expression. Religious songs of the same 
general type persist in the present, though characterized by less con- 
viction and depth of feeling. The editors of the present volume 
discuss the source material of these songs found in the Scriptures 
and the Negro’s personal religious experience, their origins either 
collectively in preaching, praying, shouting and marching or by in- 
dividual improvisations, and the chief figures that appear in them: 
Satan, “King Jesus,” Jehovah and various Biblical folk, together 
with Heaven, Hell and the Judgment. The Negro’s enjoyment and 
satisfaction in singing is noted. Numerous examples are given. 

Ordinary songs of the Negro’s everyday life as distinguished from 
the purely religious songs are classed as social songs which, the 
editors say, have become more common since slavery. These social 
songs are those either originating with the Negroes or so completely 
adapted as to become common Negro songs. Among the makers 
and disseminators of these are mentioned the “music physicianer,” 
“musicianer” and “songster.” Most picturesque of the three, the 
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music physicianer appears as a wandering minstrel, traveling from 
place to place with his “box” (fiddle or guitar). General subjects 
of the social songs are cited as home and home life, the relations of 
man and woman, the wanderings of the Negro, the hobo and his work, 
the Negro bad man. “While there is much recklessness and care- 
free gaiety in the Negro’s social songs,” say the editors, “there is 
nevertheless a definite vein of sadness running through the majority 
of them.” Many social songs are declared to be too vulgar for 
publication. 

The work songs include examples of those sung to the rhythm of 
pick and shovel or the clink of the hoe or among the rows of cotton 
or while the Negro plows or goes about the various tasks of the day. 
“The kind of song is often determined by the nature of the work and 
the number of the workmen. Songs are improvised at will, under the 
influence of work. The themes vary with the thoughts of the work- 
men or with the suggestions of the occasion.” 

Imagery, style and poetic effect of Negro folk songs are discussed 
in the last chapter. An interesting bibliography of Negro folk 
songs concludes the book. 

In this collection we see,—from the white man’s point of view,— 
the character of the Negro as expressed in his songs: his religious 
fervour, simplicity, gayety, humor, emotionalism, recklessness and 
pathos. Each song given in the volume is introduced or followed by 
a detailed and often obvious explanation. But the collection of the 
songs themselves is valuable, and the evident disposition of the South- 
ern editors to treat the subject thoroughly and sympathetically, if 
somewhat conventionally, is admirable. No doubt we shall get more 
interpretative light on Negro character and art from James Weldon 
Johnson’s forthcoming “The Book of American Negro Spirituals.” 
It is hoped that in this, music as well as words will be included, 


since the melodies of Negro songs are quite as interesting and as 


characteristic as the words. 


Nett Batrre Lewis. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives many re- 
quests for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual; Proceedings 
of the State Interary and Historical Association; The North Carolina 
Booklet ; and The North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. It is requested that any one having duplicates of 
any of these publications send them to R. B. House, Secretary of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. Any 
supply thus accumulated will be used to fill gaps in the collections 
of libraries and students, and a distinct service to North Carolina 
history will be rendered. 


Response to the above request has been gratifying. The Historical 
Commission has received many duplicates of the above-named pub- 
lications, and has been able to complete the collections of several 
private collectors. The most notable accession has been a complete 
set of the Colonial and State Records of North Carolina, with index, 
loaned through the courtesy of Frank D. Grist, Commissioner of 
Labor and Printing. 


Since July the Historical Commission has received many addi- 
tions to various private collections. In county records it has re- 
ceived five volumes of Carteret County Deed Books, and six volumes 
of Ashe County Deed Books. Deliveries of Loyalist Papers from 
the British Public Records Office have been made, and also deliveries 
amounting to some 500 sheets of records from the archives in Spain 
relative to the western expansion of North Carolina. Miss Mary 
Callum Wiley presented 109 additional letters in the collection of 
Calvin H. Wiley Papers. From George A. Taylor of Boston were 
received sixty-odd sheets of transcripts of papers in a case, Miller 
v. Riscoe, dated 1673. 


During the summer there was erected at Kure’s Beach by Capt. 
Edgar D. Williams, the Board of County Commissioners of New 
Hanover County, and the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
a granite marker on the spot where the Federal troops landed in 
the operations resulting in the capture of Fort Fisher. 
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One of the most notable commencement addresses made in North 
Carolina was that of Glenn Frank at the University of North Caro- 
lina. The substance of this address will be found under the heading, 
“The Outlook For Western Civilization,” beginning in the Century 
magazine, August, 1925. 


The State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina, 
the North Carolina Folk Lore Society, and the North Carolina Arts 
Society will meet jointly in Raleigh during the week of December 
9. The first event will be a program by the Carolina Playmakers 
at the State Theater, Wednesday evening, December 9, under the 
direction of Frederick H. Koch, President of the Literary and 
Historical Association. Other details of the meeting will be an- 
nounced later. 


From Daniel L. Grant, Executive Secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of North Carolina, there has been received 
a folio of corrections to the volume of Alumni History of the 
University. 


Mr. Preston Davie, of New York, has presented to the University 
Library two rare North Carolina histories as the beginning of a 
collection to be known as the Governor William Richardson Davie 
Carolina Collection. 


In August, 1925, the North Carolina Historical Commission 
issued, in an edition limited to 1,000 sets, a two-volume collection 
of the Papers of John Steele, edited by H. M. Wagstaff. 


On June 25 there was dedicated in Goldsboro, as a memorial 
to the soldiers of the World War from Wayne County, a completely 


equipped civic building, known as the Wayne County Memorial 
Building. 


The annual celebration of Virginia Dare Day, the anniversary 
of the birth of the first English child in America, was held at Manteo 
August 18. 
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In the “Jubilee Number” of the Nashville Banner (Nashville, 
Tenn.) appeared an article by Archibald Henderson, written by 
request of the editor, entitled “The Naming of Nashville.” On 
the basis of documentary evidence, Dr. Henderson states that “the 
station of the Bluff,” at the “French Lick,” was named “Nash- 
borough” in 1780 by Colonel Richard Henderson, author of the 
famous “Cumberland Compact” and founder of Nashville, Tenn. 
“Nashborough” was named, not for Governor Abner Nash, as 
many of the histories say, but for General Francis Nash, who was 
killed at the Battle of Germantown. In the “Act for establishing 
a town on Cumberland River at a place called the Bluff, near the 
French Lick” (N. C. Assembly, 1784) it is expressly set forth 
that the town, which till then had gone by the name of Nash- 
borough,” “shall be called and known by the name of Nash-Vill, 
in memory of the patriotic and brave General Nash.” 


In the Carolina Churchman for July is a biographical sketch by 
Marshall De Lancey Haywood, entitled, “Giles Rainsford, an Itiner- 
ant Missionary of the Church of England in the Colonies of North 
Carolina and Virginia, 1712-1718. 


The Reviewer, edited by Paul Green of Chapel Hill, and formerly 
published at Hickory under the business management of R. S. 
Pickens, has been transferred to the University of North Carolina 
Press. The first issue under the new management will appear 
October, 1925. 


Noteworthy articles in recent publications concerning North 
Carolina: Early Churches of North Carolina, by William Thornton 
Whitsett (Greensboro Daily News, June 7, 1925); Western North 
Carolina, etc., by Joseph Hyde Pratt, Asheville, 1925, paper, 62 pp. 
Walter Clark, by A. L. Brooks (Greensboro Daily News, July 5, 
1925) ; Autobiography of Omar Ihn Said, Slave in North Carolina, 
1831 (American Historical Review, July 1925). 


What will be a third volume of Burton J. Hendrick’s Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page begins serially in The World’s Work for 
June. 
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R. D. W. Connor, of the department of history in the University 
of North Carolina, will issue the papers of William Gaston. The 
work will be published by the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion. 


In a forthcoming issue of this magazine will appear a hitherto 
unpublished and generally unknown version of William Byrd’s his- 
tory of the line between North Carolina and Virginia. It will be 
edited by William K. Boyd. 


From Zeb V. Walser the North Carolina Historical Commission 
received a complete set of photographs of the members from North 
Carolina in the several conventions and congresses of the Confed- 
eracy. 


Volume I in a serial issue of Calendars of Collections of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission has been prepared by D. L. Corbitt 
and is in press. It will be distributed during the present year. 


Volume IT, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, Adelaide 
L. Fries, Editor, will be issued by the North Carolina Historical 
Commission during the present year. 


Roger C. Hackett, Pineland Junior College, Salemburg, N. C., 
wants to buy the six volumes of The History of North Carolina, by 
Connor, Boyd, and Hamilton, Chicago: Lewis Publishing Co., 1919. 
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